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A  PRAYER 


God  grant  us  wisdom  in  these  coming  days, 

And  eyes  unsealed,  that  we  clear  visions  see 

Of  that  neiv  world  that  He  would  have  us 
build. 

To  Life's  ennoblement  and  His  high  ministry. 

God  give  us  sense, — God-sense  of  Life's  nezv 
needs. 

And  souls  aflame  with  new-born  chivalries — 


To  cope  with  those  black  growths  that  foul 
the  ways — 

To  cleanse  our  poisoned  founts  with  God- 
born  energies. 

To  pledge  our  souls  to  nobler,  loftier  life. 
To  win  the  world  to  His  fair  sanctities. 
To  bind  the  nations  in  a  Pact  of  Peace, 
And  free  the  Soul  of  Life  for  finer  loyalties. 

— John  Oxenham. 


Boy  Scouts  of  Se^ndai,  Japan,  Entertain  in  Honor  of 
David  Nicodemus  and  Parents 
(See  Article  on  Page  168) 
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From  death  to  life  eternal,  from  this  world  to 
the  sky, 

Our  Christ  hath  brought  us  over,  with  hymns 
of  victory. 

— ^JoHN  OF  Damascus. 


"Jesus  brought  to  His  disciples  the  proof  that 
death  had  no  dominion  over  Him.  His  was  a 
quality  of  life  upon  which  its  dismay  could  not 
fall." 


"The  superiority  of  Jesus  was  revealed  in  no 
more  convincing  and  beautiful  way  than  by  His 
love  of  little  children  and  the  winsome  accessi- 
bility of  His  nature  to  them." 


And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break. 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


The  Master  saw  in  the  lilies  of  Galilee  the 
tokePi  of  a  Father's  love,  an  assurance  of  the 
beauty  of  the  life  which  is  eternal. 

— Donald  Hankey. 


The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me. 

— James  Russele  Loweel. 


"In  the  mighty  struggle  between  the  good  and 
evil  in  life  One  has  come  our  way  who  has  the 
power  of  victory." 


"Our  spiritual  mood  rightly  responds  to  the 
suggestions  of  Nature,  and  the  coming  of  Spring 
awakens  in  our  hearts  responses  not  unlike  those 
with  which  the  earth  herself  greets  the  fresh 
new  season." 


But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

(  —"The  Soul")  Addison. 


In  His  hour  of  trial  He  fell  back  on  the 
great  unfailing  resource — dynamic  prayer  with 
the  Father.  Let  us,  too,  tap  this  boundless  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  and  power. 

— Van  Rensselaer  Gibson. 


"Out  of  the  thing  that  seems  ready  to  con- 
quer and  destroy  you,  God  wants  to  bring  to  you 
a  faith  that  you  never  had  before,  and  a  reve- 
lation of  His  love  and  power  that  you  never 
dreamed  of." 


"Giving  out  is  twice  possessing ; 
Love  will  double  every  blessing." 


Everyone  who  unites  himself  in  complete  trust 
with  Christ  finds  it  true  that  Christ  is  the 
great  Burden-bearer. 

OzoRA  S.  Davis. 


"If  we  listen  deeply  we  shall  find  the  love  of 
Christ  constraining  us,  and  as  we  continue  to 
listen  we  shall  find  it  growing  stronger  and 
ever  stronger.    It  is  not  our  love,  but  Christ's." 


Whatever  turn  the  path  may  take  to  left  or 
right, 
I  think  it  follows 
The  tracing  of  a  wiser  hand,  through  dark  or 
light. 

Across  the  hills  and  in  the  shady  hollows. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Love  enables  one  to  bestow  an  inspiring 
trust  in  his  fellow-men  and  to  take  them  at 
their  highest  and  their  best. 

— Charles  R.  Erdman. 


"They  might  not  need  me — yet  they  might, 
I'll  let  my  heart  be  just  in  sight. 
A  smile  so  small  as  mine  might  be 
Precisely  their  necessity." 


The  proof  of  the  correctness  of  faith  is  the 
proof  of  its  value,  and  that  is  exactly  why  a 
man's  faith  in  Christ  is  justified  because  in  the 
school  of  experimental  life  it  has  justified 
itself  in  every  line  where  it  has  been  tested. 

— Wilfred  Grenfell. 


OUR  Father,  give  us  a  sense  of  the  majesty  of  truth!  Make  us  faithful  to  Thee  and  Thy  will! 
Fill  us  with  the  spirit  of  Christ !  Amen. 
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The  Cross  of  Jesus 


THE  tourist  who  visits  Antwerp  will 
never  fail  to  enter  the  old  Cathedral 
where  hangs  the  famous  painting,  the 
masterpiece  of  Rubens,  known  in  Art  as 
the  "Descent  of  Christ  from  the  Cross." 
It  portrays  the  Saviour  after  the  final 
agony  was  over  and  His  friends  had  come 
to  take  Him  down  from  the  Cross  and  lay 
His  body  in  the  tomb.  The  women  at  His 
feet  and  the  men  by  His  side,  lift  up  their 
heads  and,  with  awe  in  their  eyes,  gaze 
upon  the  sacred  sight.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  any  man  could  paint  such  a  scene 
on  canvas,  but  there  it  rests  against  the 
wall  and  preaches,  in  silence,  to  the  rev- 
erent sight-seer,  of  Jesus  and  Him 
crucified. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  has  held  men  spell- 
bound ever  since  it  stood  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary. Nothing  else  draws  like  it.  A  ser- 
mon, with  the  cross  left  out,  is  Hke  a  sky 
without  the  stars.  In  fact,  no  sermon  is 
worth  delivering  if  it  be  not  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  sacrifice.  Here  lies  the  secret  of 
our  strength.  Christ  knew  that  nought 
would  save  the  world  but  the  cross  and 
therefore  He  bled  and  died  on  it,  that  He 
might  draw  all  men  unto  Him. 

Before  the  cross  became  the  Tree  of 
Life  it  was  used  as  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. Hence  it  suggests  death  before  it 
offers  life.  Death  on  the  cross  implied 
shame,  torture  and  ignominy.  So  dis- 
graceful and  horrible  was  it  that  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  found  it  the  best 
form  to  satisfy  their  cruel  hatred.  The 
very  act  of  crucifixion  was  to  prove  Christ 
an  outlaw  among  the  Jews  and  so  His 
name  would  go  down  in  infamy,  if  not 
into  oblivion.  But  God  can  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  so  He 
did  in  this  instance.    The  Cross  did  not 


eclipse  His  name  nor  sully  His  fame, 
but  in  the  very  generation  and  in  the 
very  city  where  He  died  the  cross  was 
glorified.  Then  it  was  that  the  truth 
burst  forth  that  the  cross  was  not  what 
men  thought  it,  the  place  of  weakness  and 
shame,  of  death  and  the  curse,  but  of 
strength  and  honor,  of  life  and  blessing. 
By  the  very  fact  of  Christ's  dying  on  the 
cross,  it  ceased  to  be  the  old  hated  instru- 
ment of  death,  and  became  the  symbol  of 
life. 

The  Cross  is  the  sign  of  Christianity. 
It  confronts  us  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Hardly  had  Jesus 
died  on  it  than  the  Apostles  began  to 
preach  the  power  of  the  cross.  The  one 
object  Paul  gloried  in  was  the  Cross  and 
the  one  thing  he  determined  to  know  and 
to  make  known  in  all  his  visits  among  the 
people  was  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
Nature  reveals  the  mind  of  God,  but  Cal- 
vary images  the  loving  heart  of  the  eter- 
nal Father.  The  death  of  Christ  discloses 
to  the  eye  of  sinful  man  that  God  has  a 
heart  as  well  as  a  mind,  and  that  love  is 
the  source  and  root  of  all  things,  stronger 
than  hate,  mightier  than  sin,  eternal  as 
the  heavens. 

What  else  but  love  divine  could  con- 
strain the  heart  of  Jesus  to  offer  Himself 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  on  the  Cross?  It  was 
love  incarnate  that  hung  on  the  shameful 
tree.  And  one  of  the  first  words  spoken 
from  the  cross  was — "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
It  was  love  breathing  out  pardon  upon 
the  cold  air  of  hatred.  And  that  prayer 
includes  you  and  me  and  all  mankind. 
God  forbid  that  zvc  should  glory  save  in 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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As  the  cross  is  central  in  the  plan  of 
salvation,  so  it  must  be  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  Church 
that  will  continue  to  spread  the  good 
news  of  salvation  must  expect  to  pass 
through  the  same  process  of  crucifixion, 
as  did  its  Founder,  Jesus  Christ.  And 
they  who  go  forth  into  all  the  world 
must  expect  to  endure  the  same  persecu- 
tion, and  bear  the  marks  of  the  Lord 

Troublesome  Missionary 

Arthur 

CERTAIN  problems  have  become  very 
acute  in  our  missionary  work  in 
China  in  the  last  year  or  two.  They  seem 
so  serious  that  they  are  in  danger  of  fill- 
ing the  whole  horizon  of  the  Boards  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  American 
people  interested  in  foreign  missions. 

These  troublesome  questions  have  all 
long  since  been  settled  for  good  in  Japan 
and  because  of  that  the  Japanese  mission- 
aries cannot  feel  that  they  are  so  serious 
and  tragic  after  all. 

These  acute  questions  that  face  us  in 
all  our  missionary  thought  about  China 
just  now  are  : 

"The  Gunboat  Question."  The  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  our  home  gov- 
ernments to  China  and  the  protection  a 
missionary  ought  to  expect  or  accept 
from  his  own  government. 

The  Nationalization  of  the  Churches  in 
China. 

Chinese  Leadership  in  our  Christian 
work. 

Chinese  Approval  of  those  who  should 
continue  as  missionaries. 
Church  Union. 

How  have  these  questions  been  settled 
in  Japan? 

The  first  one  has  been  settled  in  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  settled  finally  in 
China.  There  is  no  gunboat  question  in 
Japan — nor  anything  like  it — simply  be- 
cause Japan  has  a  unified  government 
that  is  strong  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  Japan  to  stand  on  her  feet  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  missionaries 
of  Japan  are  there  as  guests  of  Japan 
just  as  we  Americans  are  guests  of 
England  or  France  when  we  visit  those 


Jesus,  if  not  in  their  bodies,  at  least  in 
their  souls.  These  are  the  days  when  the 
Christian  missionary  is  passing  through 
the  very  fires  of  trial,  and  his  loyal  and 
patient  adherence  to  the  faith  will  deter- 
mine the  final  victory.  As  we  lift  up  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  will  we  be  able  to  see  the 
radiant  hope  of  the  triumph  of  the  work 
of  Missions. 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew^. 

Problems  Settled  in  Japan 

D.  Berry 

countries.  We  have  ''rights"  and  "privi- 
leges" and  "protection" — but  they  are  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  protection  that 
all  civilized  lands  give  to  foreign  resi- 
dents. So  there  is  no  missionary  prob- 
lem whatever.  If  we  wish  this  most 
troublesome  question  settled  in  China  we 
should  pray  for  the  unification  of  China 
and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Chinese 
government.  In  the  meanwhile  the  things 
the  Boards  and  missionaries  may  say  or 
do  about  it  all  may  help  some  ad  interim. 
But  nothing  that  we  can  say  about  it  or 
do  about  it  can  possibly  settle  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  fundamentally  a  question  that 
the  Chinese  people  must  settle  themselves. 
Then  the  missionaries  will  have  a  place 
and  a  work  in  China  that  will  be  natural 
and  proper. 

The  Churches  in  Japan  are  independent 
Japanese  Churches  for  the  most  part. 
The  nationalization  of  the  Churches  was 
brought  about  with  little  trouble  and  with 
no  disastrous  or  harmful  results.  It  is  a 
long  accepted  fact  that  the  Churches 
should  be  Japanese  Churches  and  the 
missionaries  adjust  their  life  and  their 
work  in  Japan  to  that  fact.  It  seems  to 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  continuance 
of  missionaries  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  have  been  given  the 
leadership  in  a  large  part  of  the  Church 
and  School  work  in  Japan.  Indeed,  we 
have  risen  above  the  question  of  Japanese 
leadership  to  a  higher  stage — where  the 
main  question  is  man  and  man.  Our 
Japanese  leaders  are  very  often  impatient 
when  it  is  suggested  that  a  certain 
position  be  not  filled  by  a  man  because  he 
is  a  foreigner  and  not  a  Japanese.  They 
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often  say  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  race 
but  of  personal  fitness.  It  is  vastly 
important,  however,  to  realize  that  we 
could  never  have  reached  this  higher 
stage  so  naturally  and  so  completely  if 
we  had  not  long  since  given  the  leader- 
ship in  general  to  the  Japanese.  The 
natural  order  seems  to  be  missionary 
leadership,  native  leadership,  and  then 
man  to  man  leadership. 

We  missionaries  in  Japan  would  give  a 
word  of  encouragement  both  to  the 
Boards  and  to  the  missionaries  in  China. 
The  Boards  need  not  be  afraid  in  sending 
back  the  missionaries  who  have  been  in 
China  to  face  the  new  situation.  They 
will  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situa- 
tion just  as  easily  as  the  missionaries  have 
done  in  Japan.  There  may  be  some  who 
ought  not  to  go  back.  There  were  some 
who  withdrew  from  Japan  when  the 
nationalization  of  the  Churches  and  the 
assumption  of  leadership  by  the  Japanese 
became  more  and  more  the  fact.  The 
Boards  should  not  hold  up  all  the  Chinese 
missionaries  in  suspicion  and  ask  which 
they  may  safely  send  back.  They  should 
rather  assume  that  the  great  body  of 
Chinese  missionaries  should  go  back  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  God-given  task 
in  that  big  land  so  needful  of  Christ's 
gospel — and  ask  only  which  few  might 
better  be  kept  at  home. 

Probably  none  of  the  Chinese  mission- 
aries are  afraid  of  the  new  day  in  their 
mission  field — but  if  they  are,  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan  would  say  to  them  in 
the  words  and  spirit  of  the  boys  in  the  old 
swimming  hole — "Come  on  in,  the  water's 
fine."  The  missionaries  in  Japan  feel  that 
their  present  relationship  to  national  inde- 
pendent Japanese  Churches  is  the  ideal 
way  in  which  missionaries  can  carry  on 
missionary  work  in  a  foreign  land. 

The  question  of  the  approval  or  the 
disapproval  of  the  missionaries  by  the 
national  Churches  is  settled  in  Japan  in  a 
very  practical  way.  No  new  machinery 
has    been    set    up    for    this  purpose. 


Machinery  of  any  kind  would  prob- 
ably spoil  the  whole  thing.  But  with  all 
these  other  questions  settled  and  the  air 
cleared  of  the  dust — it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  know  what  the  responsible  Japanese 
leaders  think  of  this  and  that  missionary, 
and  Mission  Committees  find  out  this 
very  important  information  without  any 
trouble  and  without  embarrassment. 

Church  union  is  a  problem  which  is 
left  to  the  national  Churches  in  Japan. 
There  has  been  much  union  of  bodies 
closely  related.  Whether  there  shall  be 
more  union  or  not  is  a  question  distinctly 
up  to  the  Japanese  Churches  themselves. 
Boards  and  missionaries  are  not  interfer- 
ing and  would  not  interfere — in  almost 
all  cases  this  is  true — in  the  more  com- 
plete union  of  the  present  Japanese 
Churches.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese 
Churches  are  not  quickly  uniting  when  it 
is  in  their  power  so  to  do  ought  to  clear 
our  minds  of  that  easy  and  almost  univer- 
sal assumption  in  America  that  Christians 
in  mission  lands  are  longing  to  get  to- 
gether— and  that  the  Boards  and  mission- 
aries keep  them  apart.  In  Japan  at  least 
it  has  often  been  the  missionaries  who 
have  taken  the  lead  in  Church  union.  We 
may  say  that  this  is  almost  universally  so. 

AH  these  problems  that  are  so  acute 
just  at  present  in  our  missionary  work  in 
China  and  which  seem  so  serious  and 
almost  tragic  in  all  our  thought  about 
China  are  settled  in  Japan — and  still  the 
long  hard  task  of  the  evangelization  of 
Japan  lies  ahead.  That  is  to  say — the 
settlement  of  these  questions,  serious  and 
important  as  they  truly  are,  has  not 
pushed  on  the  great  Christian  task  in 
Japan  to  a  rapid  conclusion.  We  ought 
not  to  think  that  it  will  be  different  in 
China  or  in  any  other  mission  land.  We 
must  realize  all  through  our  missionary 
planning  and  endeavor  that  these  are  not 
the  most  fundamental  problems  to  be 
settled.  The  secret  of  winning  all  the 
world  to  Christ — the  way  to  do  it  rapidly 
— is  the  great  unsolved  problem. 


''It  always  brings  valuable  information  regarding  Mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  "  Mrs.  H.  A.  MeiER,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Summer  Missionary  Conferences 


It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  think  and 
plan  for  attendance  upon  the  Missionary 
Conferences  to  be  held  this  summer. 
Many  vacation  schedules  are  being 
arranged  now,  and  in  order  to  attend  the 
Conferences  many  young  people  are 
compelled  to  make  their  vacation  plans 
early.  In  order  to  help  these  young 
people  the  following  announcements  are 
made. 

The  Home  ^Mission  theme  for  the 
Conferences  this  year  is  the  general  sub- 
ject of  ''Home  Missions  Today."  We 
are  going  to  lay  great  emphasis  on  home 


missionary  study  and  the  presentation  of 
our  Home  Mission  work  at  the  Confer- 
ences this  year.  The  Foreign  Mission 
theme  is  ''Africa."  To  be  sure,  we  have 
no  missions  in  Africa,  but  no  one  who 
pretends  to  be  well-informed  upon  the 
world-wide  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  Africa 
these  days.  The  very  fact  that  we  have 
no  ^Missions  in  Africa  is  simply  an  added 
reason  for  studying  the  subject  in  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  schedule  of  the  Conferences  as  far 
as  we  know  at  the  present  time  is  as 
follows : 


Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  July  2  to  9. 
Bethany  Park,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  9  to  15. 
Catawba  College,  SaHsbury,  N.  C,  July  14  to  21. 
Kiskiminetas  Academy,  Saltsburg,  Pa.,  July  16  to  23. 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  July  21  to  28. 
Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  July  30  to  August  6. 
Theological  Seminary,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  August  4  to  11. 
^Mission  House,  Plymouth,  Wis.,  August  20  to  26. 

The  programs  of  these  Conferences  secured  from  Rev.  A.  V.  Casselman, 
are  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  D.D.,  Secretary,  Department  of  Mission- 
announced  at  an  early  date.  In  the  mean-  ary  Education,  Room  417,  Schaff  Build- 
time,  any  information  desired  may  be  ing,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thy  Kingdom,  Lord^  I  Love  the  Best 


THY  kingdom,  Lord,  I  love  the  best, 
For  it  surpasses  all  the  rest, 
With  Thee  my  faith  I  keep ; 
I  love  Thy  word,  this  sacred  wealth, 
The  bread  of  life,  the  nations'  health. 
The  holy  stream  so  deep. 

I  love,  O  Lord,  Thy  harvest  field, 
Where  fruit  and  grain  Thy  love  doth 
shield. 

In  vales,  on  hills  and  crest; 
For  all  Thy  love  good  care  doth  take. 
And  praise  and  adoration  wake. 

For  Thee  within  my  breast. 


Thy  love  has  conquered  sin  and  greed. 
Thy  bounties  all  the  world  might  feed. 

And  leave  a  residue ; 
Come,  now,  and  labor  for  the  Lord, 
His  fields  are  ripe,  give  sure  reward, 

And  those  who  want  are  few. 

Through   Christ  the   Spirit  gave  thee 
birth, 

A  refuge  for  mankind  on  earth, 

A  church  of  God,  so  dear; 
In  thee  are  blessed  in  love  and  peace, 
All  races  here  and  over  seas 

Brave,  faithful  hearts  are  here. 

F.  W.  Lemke. 

W'atertown,  Wis. 


Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


A  Mother^s  Resurrection 

SHE  received  the  warm  little  body  in  her  arms,  and  felt  the  thrill  when  he  drew 
nourishment  from  her  breasts. 

He  was  her  only-born.  He  grew — strong  and  robust.  She  watched  his  life  at 
play,  and  worshipped  when  she  saw  him  thinking  and  acting  for  himself — an 
independent  soul. 

Then  he  died. 

*She  dressed  the  beautiful  little  body,  and  laid  it  in  the  narrow  crib  made  for 
those  who  never  wake  again.  Loving  neighbors  lowered  it  into  the  grave,  and 
shaped  a  little  earthen  mound  over  where  it  rested. 

Every  day  she  went  to  the  little  cemetery  in  the  country  churchyard. 

June  covered  the  mound  with  a  blanket  of  green,  and  each  spring,  flowers  gave 
beauty  and  fragrance.  The  heartache  of  the  mother,  however,  knew  no  sea- 
sons ;  there  was  no  surcease  of  her  sorrow.  Her  beloved  slept  an  unwaking 
sleep  in  his  earthy  bed.  She  was  still  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.  She  forgot 
her  neighbors ;  she  lived  in  her  home  as  one  who  dreamed.  She  did  not  know 
the  festival  days  of  community  or  church. 

Early  one  Easter  morning  she  made  her  daily  pilgrimage,  unmindful  of  ihe  day. 
As  she  bowed  over  the  graves,  she  was  startled  to  hear  voices  singing:  "He  is 
not  here ;  he  is  not  here."    She  looked  at  the  plot  of  sacred  earth,  almost  in 
alarm.    ''Not  here !"  echoed  through  the  silent  recesses  within  her. 

Children  in  the  church  were  singing  their  Easter  Matins. 

Through  the  windows  came  the  strains  of  the  song :  "He  is  risen :  He  is  risen." 

She  looked  up.    Not  here !    Risen ! 

Her  beloved  alive !    She  felt  the  surging  of  a  new  hope. 

On  the  still  air  of  the  morning  floated  another  phrase  of  Life's  Message. 

"Behold,  he  goeth  before  you."  She  stood  up.  She  lifted  her  face  to  the 
spaces  beyond  her.  Life  Eternal  awoke  within  her.  She  felt  its  radiance  filling 
mind  and  body.  She  knew  for  herself  the  throb  of  the  Infinite.  The  grave  was 
empty.  Her  beloved  was  alive — alive  with  the  life  that  raised  her  from  dead 
despair.    She  ran  to  join  in  the  Song  of  Resurrection — her  own  Resurrection. 

Old  things  had  passed  away;  everything  was  new. 

— Rev.  David  H.  Fouse:,  D.D.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Notes 


The  Missionary  Manual  prepared  by 
Dr.  A.  V.  Casselman,  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Department,  is  a  splendid  com- 
pendium of  Missionary  information  cov- 
ering both  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sion fields.  The  Manual  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 


church  membership.  It  contains  just  the 
kind  of  information  which  our  catechu- 
mens should  know.  Those  already  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church 
will  likewise  find  it  helpful  and  inform- 
ing. The  Manual  is  heartily  commended 
to  all  of  our  people. 
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In  the  death  of  Dr.  Ellis  N.  Kremer,  of 
Salem  Reformed  Church,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has 
lost  a  valuable  friend  and  staunch  sup- 
porter. For  many  years  Dr.  Kremer 
served  as  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  Bi-Synodic  Board  until  1911,  when 
this  Board  merged  its  interests  with  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  General 
Synod.  On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  in 
Salem  Church,  the  congregation  gave  a 
$500  Church-building  Fund  which  bears 
the  name  of  Dr.  Kremer. 

*    *  * 

The  death  of  Dr.  G.  D.  ElHker,  of 
Waukon,  Iowa,  removes  from  our  ranks 
one  of  our  outstanding  Home  Mission 
leaders.  Dr.  Elliker  served  as  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Tri-S}Tiodic  Board 
for  a  number  of  years  and  rendered  most 
faithful  service  in  this  capacity.  After 
relinquishing  his  office  as  Secretary  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  General  Synod  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  field  and  his  interest 
in  the  work  made  him  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  Board.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  champions  in  effecting 
the  merging  of  the  Tri-Synodic  Board 
with  the  General  Synod's  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  which  now  functions  as  the  De- 
partment of  the  Northwest  under  the 
Superintendency  of  Dr.  T.  P.  Bolliger. 
Dr.  Elliker  knew  the  German  section  of 


the  Church  as  few  men  know  it  and 
shared  the  confidence  of  the  brethren  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  His  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
entire  Church. 

*  *  * 

The  new  Church  edifice  at  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  of  which  Rev.  F.  A.  Rupley  is  the 
pastor,  will  be  dedicated  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, April  1st.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
a  number  of  years  ago  this  Mission  was 
one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Day  Offering.  Its  share  of  the  of- 
fering at  that  time  was  applied  to  the 
first  unit  of  its  church  plant.  Now  the 
main  part  of  the  church  has  been  erected 
and  thus  the  Mission  has  finally  come 
into  possession  of  a  completed  plant. 

*  *  * 

Special  emphasis  during  the  month  of 
February  was  given  to  the  boys'  work  in 
Zion's  Alission,  Moraine  City,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  of  which  Rev.  J.  O.  Gilbert  is  the 
pastor,  and  real  progress  is  noted.  "The 
Juniors  have  joined  with  the  Intermedi- 
ates in  a  splendid  progressive  work  in 
their  activities  and  the  attendance  has 
continued  to  increase,  in  spite  of  the  win- 
ter weather.  The  Confirmation  class  has 
grown  and  they  are  doing  a  splendid  piece 
of  thinking  as  we  search  out  the  things 
of  God,"  so  reports  Mr.  Gilbert.  A  larger 
and  more  suitable  house  has  been  rented 
as  the  parsonage  and  here  all  their  group 
meetings  are  held.    Mr.  Gilbert  meets 
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with  the  boys  seven  hours  each  week, 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  meets  her  groups  an 
average  of  four  hours  weekly.  This  com- 
munity is  growing  slowly  but  surely  and 
Zion's  Church  is  doing  a  splendid  piece 
of  work  in  meeting  the  needs. 

if:       *  * 

Many  of  the  Missionaries  are  report- 
ing special  Evangelistic  Services  during 
Lent,  and  a  number  are  using  with  much 
success  the  Visitation  Evangelism 
method. 

*  *  * 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  will  be  held  at  Head- 
quarters, 1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  beginning  on  the  evening  of  April 
16th  and  all  day  of  April  17th. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  L.  S.  Faust,  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Mission  in  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  reports  a  special  evangelistic  effort 

Activities  in 

The  Religious  Emphasis  Week  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  February  12th  to  19th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  the 
Churches,  brought  to  that  city  a  large 
number  of  leaders  from  the  various  de- 
nominations. An  entire  week  was  given 
to  the  study  of  Evangelism,  Social  Serv- 
ice, Stewardship  and  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  general.  The  Re- 
formed Church  was  represented  by  Dr. 
F.  W.  Leich,  of  Central  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  Men's  Congress  of  Southwest 
Ohio  Classis  was  held  in  Salem  Church, 
Cincinnati,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  February  19th.  A  special  train  brought 
175  men  from  Dayton.  The  spacious 
auditorium  of  the  old  Salem  Church 
was  completely  filled  with  a  body  of 
splendid  men.  The  women  held  a  meet- 
ing simultaneously  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  The  Congress  was  addressed  in  the 
afternoon  by  Dr.  John  M.  Moore,  Sec- 


is  being  made  in  the  Sunday  School. 
They  have  a  student  from  one  of  the  col- 
leges to  speak  to  the  school  every  Sun- 
day morning,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  life,  challenging 
the  pupils  to  accept  Christ  and  enter  a 
study  class  which  Mr.  Faust  is  conduct- 
ing preparatory  to  Church  membership. 
There  has  been  a  good  response  and  the 
attendance  has  been  above  the  average. 
I         *    *  * 

The  fine  new  Sunday  School  and  Edu- 
cational Building  for  Trinity  Mission, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  of  which  Rev.  F.  W. 
Bald  is  the  pastor,  is  nearing  completion. 
This  building  was  made  necessary,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  children  in  the  com- 
munity attended  in  such  large  numbers 
that  they  could  not  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
church  building.  They  have  an  average 
attendance  in  the  Sunday  school  of  over 
500.  This  congregation  is  doing  a  splen- 
did piece  of  community  work  and  the  new 
building  will  greatly  aid  in  meeting  the 
needs. 

the  Ohio  Synod 

retary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  who 
spoke  on  ''Altars  That  Are  Too  Small," 
and  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Leich  on  ''Evangelism." 
The  evening  service  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer  on  "The  Most 
Vital  Work  of  the  Church,"  and  by  Dr. 
Ames  Montgomery,  the  President  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  on  "Stew- 
ardship." 

A  series  of  Evangelistic  Conferences 
has  been  held  in  the  Classes  of  the  Ohio 
Synod  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  T. 
W.  Hoernemann,  the  President  of  the 
Synod.  These  conferences  usually  cov- 
ered a  day,  when  the  whole  subject  of 
Evangelism  was  discussed,  which  was 
followed  by  an  inspirational  meeting  at 
night,  to  which  not  only  the  pastors  but 
the  people  in  general  were  invited.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  way  the  spirit  of  Evan- 
gelism will  be  fostered  in  every  congrega- 
tion and  splendid  results  be  achieved  in 
connection  with  the  Easter  ingathering. 
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Full  Time  Student  Pastor 


The  Rev.  Clayton  H.  Ranck,  who  was 
recently  appointed  full-time  student  pastor 
for  the  students  of  the  Reformed  Church 
who  are  attending  educational  institu- 
tions in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  was 
formally  inducted  into  his  new  position 
on  Sunday  evening,  March  18th.  The 
services  were  held  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  50th  and  Locust  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the 
Reformed  students,  at  least  those  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, attend  the  services  in  this  historic 
church.  The  principal  address  was  de- 
lievered  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Harold  B. 
Kerschner.  Others  participating  were 
Dr.  Jenney,  of  the  Christian  Association 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr. 
W.  E.  Lampe,  and  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Schaeffer. 


Rev.  Clayton  H.  Ranck 


A  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 


The  First  Reformed  Church  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Sunday,  March 
4th,  celebrated  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
its  organization.  The  congregation  was 
organized  25  years  ago  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Leon- 
ard and  Rev.  J.  D.  Andrew.  Seventeen 
charter  members  entered  into  the  organ- 
ization, of  whom  nine  remain.  The  first 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Shuford  Peeler,  who 
served  the  Mission  for  twelve  and  a  half 
years.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Wolfinger,  Rev.  F.  R.  Lefever  and  Rev. 
Harvey  A.  Fesperman,  the  present  pas- 
tor, who  on  this  Anniversary  Day  also 
celebrated  the  seventh  anniversary  of  his 


pastorate.  The  membership  of  the  con- 
gregation is  375,  with  a  Sunday  school 
enrollment  of  over  600.  The  Men's  Bible 
Class  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  had 
175  men  present.  The  Anniversary  was 
made  the  occasion  for  the  congregation 
to  agree  to  go  to  self-support  on  July  1st. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  extends 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  pastor  and 
members  of  this  Mission.  The  program 
of  the  immediate  future  contemplates  not 
only  the  gathering  in  of  many  new  mem- 
bers but  also  a  relocation  of  the  Mission 
in  a  more  inviting  section  of  the  city. 


Locations 


The  proper  location  of  a  Mission  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance.  Fre- 
quently much  study  and  insight  are  re- 
quired. Sometimes  communities  change 
so  rapidly  that  a  location  which  com- 
mends itself  at  one  time  will  be  found 
to  be  altogether  unsuital)le  in  course  of 
time.    Sometimes  the  best  locations  can- 


not be  secured  unless  by  the  outlay  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Some  of  our  Mis- 
sion Churches  are  poorly  located  because 
somebody  wanted  to  save  money.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  believes  thor- 
oughly in  finding  the  proper  location  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  others  are 
recognizing  the  wisdom  which  the  Board 
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manifests  in  this  matter.  Thus  Dr.  W. 
H.  Thompson,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Council  of  Churches,  writes : 

have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Akron  Ministers,  who  were  today 
entertained  in  the  recently  dedicated 
Bethany  Reformed  Church,  in  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  I  want  to  congratulate  whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  location  and  erection 
of  such  a  beautiful,  worshipful  and  yet 
modest  Church  building,  in  such  an  ap- 
propriate geographical  spot.    The  archi- 


tect's use  of  every  inch  of  space  for  some 
specific  function  shows  evidence  of  a 
master  mind. 

hope  we  have  come  to  the  era  in 
church  building  of  which  this  is  the  type. 
And  I,  also,  hope  we  have  entered  an  era 
of  interdenominational  comity  whereby 
such  a  church  may  be  permitted  to  serve 
such  a  community  free  from  duplicating 
churches. 

"Today's  vision  has  been  refreshing  to 
me  decidedly." 


The  Changing  Emphasis  in  Home  Missions 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 


WITHIN  the  past  generation  there 
has  been  a  shifting  of  emphasis  in 
the  work  of  Home  Missions.  Formerly 
Home  Missions  meant  simply  the  found- 
ing and  fostering  of  new  congregations 
for  the  denomination  involved.  While 
this  still  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Home 
Mission  program,  it  no  longer  expresses 
the  full  meaning  of  the  task.  The  vision 
of  Home  Mission  leaders  and  workers 
has  greatly  enlarged.  The  horizon  has 
expanded  and  phases  of  Christian  service 
are  being  stressed  in  a  way  in  which 
they  were  not  a  generation  or  more  ago. 
A  few  of  these  new  phases  of  Home  Mis- 
sion effort  are  as  follows : 

/.  Evangelism 

While  in  a  sense  this  is  not  a  new 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the 
emphasis  which  it  receives  at  present  is 
strikingly  modern.  The  fact  that  there 
are  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  America 
still  outside  of  covenant  relationship  with 
Jesus  Christ  loudly  calls  for  greater 
efforts  in  winning  recruits  for  Christ ; 
consequently,  efforts  are  put  forth  in 
practically  every  community  and  in  every 
congregation  along  the  lines  of  personal 
and  visitation  Evangelism,  with  a  view  of 
winning  men  and  women  for  Christ. 

Revitalization.  The  program  of  Evan- 
gelism includes  also  the  work  of  vital- 
izing the  membership  of  the  Church.  The 
great  losses  which  the  Church  sustains, 
the  large  number  of  erasures  of  names 
demand  a  revitalization  of  its  member- 
ship.   It  is  generally  recognized  that  we 


are  facing  a  new  audience  today.  A  gen- 
eration or  more  ago  the  Home  Mission 
workers  applied  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  down-and-outs,  the  gross  sinners 
in  every  community,  thieves  and  thugs 
and  sots.  It  was  a  fine  type  of  rescue 
mission  work  which  was  done  in  behalf 
of  such  people  and  many  a  brand  was 
plucked  from  the  burning  and  converted 
into  a  fruit-bearing  branch  for  the  Lord. 
But  today  we  are  facing  another  audi- 
ence. This  is  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  occupy  responsible  places  in 
society,  who  belong  to  the  so-called  intel- 
lectual class.  Formerly  people  held  aloof 
from  the  Church  because  they  felt  that 
they  did  not  know  enough  and  were  not 
good  enough.  Today  they  stand  aloof 
because  they  feel  they  know  too  much  and 
are  too  good  to  be  associated  with  the 
Church.  This  new  audience  which  the 
Church  faces  today  requires  the  presen- 
tation of  the  message  of  the  gospel  with 
a  zeal  and  conviction  and  knowledge, 
such  as  was  never  required  heretofore. 

Social  Evangelism.  There  is  likewise  a 
new  emphasis  upon  social  evangelism.  We 
used  to  sing : 

"Jesus  bids  us  shine 

You  in  your  small  corner 

And  I  in  mine." 
That  was  pure  individualism.  The 
emphasis  is  shifting  from  the  individ- 
ual to  the  group  or  to  the  community. 
We  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  is 
imperative  to  Christianize  the  social  order 
of  the  community  life  in  order  that  we 
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may  produce  a  higher  type  of  individual 
Christian.  It  is  a  bigger  task  to  make 
America  Christian  than  to  make  Ameri- 
cans Christian. 

Worship.  The  present-day  emphasis 
upon  worship  is  very  heartening  and  en- 
couraging. The  Church  still  holds  the 
monopoly  on  worship,  even  though  it  has 
relegated  some  of  its  other  functions  to 
outside  agencies  and  activities.  In  many 
places  there  is  a  return  to  a  more  stately 
and  dignified  form  of  worship.  Our 
people  are  coming  to  understand  the  dif- 
ferent parts  that  enter  into  the  service  and 
consequently  become  more  appreciative  of 
the  same.  If  people  no  longer  come  to 
the  house  of  God  to  hear  the  sermon,  they 
are  being  drawn  more  and  more  for  the 
purpose  of  worship  where  such  worship 
is  properly  rendered. 

11.  Religious  Education 
Great  emphasis  is  being  placed  in  the 
modern  Church  upon  religious  education. 
While  the  old-time  catechetical  instruc- 
tion has  been  greatly  modified,  neverthe- 
less the  need  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
essential  and  fundamental  facts  and  ele- 
ments of  our  religion  is  very  pronounced 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  this  is 
being  stressed  in  every  Christian  denom- 
ination today.  This  new  emphasis  upon 
religious  education  and  also  upon  wor- 
ship is  resulting  in  a  new  type  of  church 
building.  There  is  a  reversion  to  the 
rectangular  and  Gothic  types  of  archi- 
tecture for  the  worship  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  to  the  erection  of  adequate  edu- 
cational buildings  in  which  the  principles 
and  methods  of  religious  education  may 
be  applied  according  to  most  modern 
lines. 

///.  Administratioti 
There  is  also  a  shifting  of  emphasis 
in  the  work  of  administration.  At  one 
time  the  tendency  was  toward  a  more  cen- 
tralized form  of  administration,  but  of 
late,  under  the  power  of  the  principle 


of  self-determination,  greater  responsi- 
bility of  initiative  and  of  financing  is  laid 
upon  the  local  community  or  the  Classis 
or  Conference.  This  will  result  in  the 
Boards  of  Home  Missions  becoming 
clearing-houses,  furnishing  experts  for 
service  and  study,  rather  than  being  great 
administrative  agencies. 

IV.  Comity 
The  greatest  emphasis  today  seems  to 
be  upon  the  principle  of  comity.  The 
Home  Missions  Council,  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions  and  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  recently  held  a  great  national 
conference  on  Church  Comity  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  when  a  five-year  program  of 
comity  in  operation  was  mapped  out.  •  Of 
course,  comity  represents  only  the  first 
stage  in  the  desired  program.  As  at 
present  conceived  and  contemplated,  it  is 
too  largely  a  negative  term.  It  includes 
principally  the  idea  of  the  prevention  of 
hurtful  rivalry  and  overlapping  on  the 
part  of  different  denominations  in  a  given 
community.  A  higher  stage  is  that  of 
co-operation,  where  we  not  only  propose 
to  avoid  rivalry  and  keep  others  out  of 
given  communities,  but  where  we  lock 
hands  and  hearts  in  building  the  King- 
dom of  God  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  final  stage  is  that  of  unity, 
where  the  different  denominations  will  at 
last  be  united  in  accordance  with  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  and  thus  engage  as 
a  unit  in  the  task  to  which  Christ  gave 
His  own  life.  There  are  many  fields 
where  the  principles  of  co-operation  and 
of  unity  may  be  worked  out  immediately, 
such  as  in  given  rural  communities, 
among  different  foreign  nationalities  in 
this  country,  and  among  other  distinctive 
groups.  It  is  here  where  earnest  begin- 
nings should  be  made  which  may  then 
lead  on  to  wider  and  more  inclusive  fel- 
lowships in  our  common  effort  to  build 
the  Kingdom  of  God  into  the  life  of  the 
nation. 


'7  do  not  "cvish  to  be  without  it  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  read.  If  I  live  until  June 
2nd,  I  will  be  89  years  of  age." 

John  C.  Staudt,  Bernville,  Penna. 
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The  Hungarian  Reformed  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  take  much  pleasure  in  showing  our 
readers  several  pictures  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dedication  of  the  splendid 
new  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  which  was  held  the 
29th  of  January,  and  an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Out- 
look 01^  Missions.  The  Rev.  Louis 
Bogar,  pastor  of  our  large  Hungarian 
Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  sends  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  Detroit  Hun- 
garian Church,  a  part  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

''Since  the  doors  of  immigration  have 
been  shut  in  our  country  and  the  admis- 
sion of  newcomers  has  been  reduced  to  a 
very  limited  number,  the  organizing  of 
new  churches  among  our  foreign-speak- 
ing population  has  also  become  a  rare 
event.  New  immigration  laws  have  thus 
affected  our  Hungarian  work.  Formerly 
new  congregations  were  established  and 


churches  built  all  over  the  country  in  fre- 
quent succession,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  we  seldom  hear  or  read  about  fresh 
Hungarian  groups  or  of  new  settlements, 
and  consequently  reports  about  new  Hun- 
garian churches  become  rare.  The  work 
of  the  established  churches,  however,  is 
growing,  expanding.  Departments  are 
being  added  to  carry  on  the  various  activ- 
ities of  the  local  fields  and  additional  or 
new  buildings,  new  equipment  are  needed 
to  the  extent  of  the  natural  and  steady 
development  of  these  churches. 

"The  broadening  of  the  functions  of 
the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church  at  De- 
troit has  inevitably  demanded  larger  edi- 
fices for  worship,  education  and  social 
enterprises.  The  colossal  building  pro- 
gram of  $150,000  was  carried  through 
within  a  few  months.  The  building  of  a 
spacious  church,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,200,  and  of  the  social  hall,  with  23 


Nj:w  Hungarian  Ref'ormkd  Church,  Parish  House  and  Parsonage, 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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rooms  of  various  sizes,  and  of  an  audi- 
torium to  accommodate  1,200  people, 
and  of  the  new  parsonage,  modern  in 
every  detail,  was  commenced  just  recently 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1927,  and  was 
dedicated  on  the  29th  of  January  of  this 
year.  An  unusual  celerity,  indeed,  of 
'putting  across'  a  great  project !    .    .  . 

**Our  Hungarian  Church  in  Detroit 
was  organized  in  1904.  Their  first  min- 
isters were  Rev.  Zoltan  Domeny,  Rev.  L. 
Tegze  and  Rev.  Stephen  Borsos.  The 
present  pastor,  Rev.  Michael  Toth, 
started  his  labors  in  this  fascinatingly 
progressive  field  on  the  1st  of  July,  1922. 
Rev.  Mr.  Toth  is  an  ardent,  inspiring 
worker,  a  successful  organizer,  a  keen 


financier,  a  good  musician  and  eloquent 
preacher.  During  his  pastorate  in  1924 
his  people  raised  $16,300  to  pay  off  the 
old  church  debt.  Church  attendance, 
Sunday  school  and  Christian  Endeavor 
enrollments,  benevolent  societies,  Bible 
classes,  clubs  and  bands  of  boys  and  girls 
are  encouraging  indications  that  the  Lord 
has  prospered  the  work. 

"Mr.  Toth  has  two  capable  helpmates 
in  Rev.  Stephen  Kalabanyi,  his  assist- 
ant, and  Mrs.  Sidonia  Darocy,  deacon- 
ess. 

"May  the  Lord  continue  to  pour  out 
His  richest  blessings  upon  the  work  of 
this  busy  church!" 


Observations  of  the  Treasurer 

J.  S.  Wise 


AFTER  a  hasty  review  of  my  own 
experiences  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  more  turmoil,  tor- 
ture and  torpidity  in  the  world  than  ever 
before.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
I  am  now  dealing  with  my  own  personal 
experiences  and  not  with  acquired  knowl- 
edge from  books  or  papers.  By  turmoil 
1  mean  worrying  confusions  and  "much 
ado  about  nothing" ;  by  torture,  agony  of 
mind  rather  than  that  of  the  body;  and 
by  torpidity,  abject  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  of  our  very  best  people. 
These  people  fail  to  realize  that  the  solu- 
tion of  all  present-day  problems  is  their 
job  and  should  not,  by  any  means,  be 
passed  on  to  the  next  generation. 

For  instance,  I  can  still  see  myself,  as 
a  very  little  boy,  perched  upon  some 
shelving,  along  the  curb  line  of  Market 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  observing  the 
funeral  procession  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  great  and  terrible  war  had  just  ended. 
Over  the  martyred  President  the  whole 
North  was  in  deep  mourning.  Turmoil 
and  torture  of  mind  prevailed  every- 
where, but  I  suspect  there  was  far  less 
of  torpidity  than  one  finds  today.  "Undy- 
ing devotion"  to  the  torn  and  bleeding 
nation  found  lodgment  in  every  heart. 
Men,  everywhere,  consecrated  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Tt  was  a 
high  spot  in  our  national  life.  But  alas! 
In   the   process   of    reconstruction  our 


national  leaders,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
States,  forgot  that  Lincoln  hated  the  evils 
of  drink  with  the  same  intensity  that  he 
hated  slavery.  He  died  and  slavery  died 
with  him.  The  saloon,  however,  was  per- 
mitted to  remain.  His  generation  passed 
that  problem  on  to  this  one;  but,  thanks 
to  the  activities  of  the  millions  who  were 
not  overcome  by  the  torpidity  of  many 
others,  the  saloon  is  gone  forever.  Let 
us  now  do  our  full  duty  in  the  matter, 
and  not,  by  any  means,  pass  the  half- 
finished  task  down  to  our  children  for 
completion. 

We  should  be  exceedingly  grateful 
that  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  was 
accomplished  immediately  following  the 
late  World  War.  One  rarely  passes  more 
than  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  drink- 
besotted  individuals  while  .walking  for 
several  miles  along  our  crowded  city 
streets.  There  was  a  time  when  we  could 
hardly  walk  the  distance  of  a  city  block 
without  encountering  at  least  a  dozen  of 
them.  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  when 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  near  my  native  city  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  where  the  local  hotel  (?)  was 
the  center  of  the  town's  social  activities, 
drunken  revelry  reign  supreme.  On  such 
occasions  over  half  the  town  was  drunk 
— many  dead  drunk !  Let  us  beware,  lest, 
in  our  torpidity,  we  forget. 

For  ten  years  after  our  Civil  War  it 
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was  quite  common  to  see  two  or  three 
''boys  in  blue"  toting  a  light  hand-organ 
or  pushing  a  heavy  one  on  an  old  push- 
cart, finally  stopping  to  grind  out  dis- 
cordant music  in  front  of  the  wide  open 
saloons.  After  the  crowds  had  congre- 
gated they  were  invited  into  the  bar  room 
and  the  grinding  musicians  were  given  a 
few  free  drinks.  Meanwhile  the  coins 
of  the  crowd  jingled  on  the  bar  that  soon 
became  swimmingly  wet  from  the  over- 
flowing suds !  The  same  claim,  that  light 
beer  was  non-intoxicating,  prevailed  then 
as  it  does  now ;  but  it  did  not  take  very 
long  before  this  innocent  beer  (?)  had 
the  crowd  hilariously  singing  "Sweet 
Adeline"  or  "We  won't  go  home  till 
morning." 

What  a  great  blessing  to  the  boy  of 
the  late  World  War  that  this  terrible 
temptation  was  removed  from  his  path ! 
For  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  Civil 
War  there  were  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  fine  upright  and  good  men  who 
were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  they 
were  ex-soldiers ;  because  it  was  quite 
common  to  designate  an  "old  soldier"  as 
an  "old  soak."  Of  course,  the  old  soaks 
are  all  dead,  but  we  still  have  quite  a 
few  of  the  honored  and  respected  sur- 
viviors  of  that  war  with  us.  They  are  no 
longer  ashamed  to  have  it  known,  because 
their  weaker  companions,  who  became 
the  victims  of  the  saloons,  have  all  paid 
the  penalty  w4th  their  shortened  lives.  All 
honor  to  the  survivors  !  Our  late  veterans 
from  "over  there"  can  "thank  their 
lucky  stars"  that  this  generation  had  the 
courage  to  remove  this  terrible  life-short- 
ening temptation  from  their  path.  The 
army  was  demobilized  quietly,  sanely  and 
orderly.  Can  any  one  imagine  what  would 
have  taken  place  had  the  saloons  been 
wide  open  when  the  boys  returned? 

Much  turmoil  and  torture  are  injected 
into  our  modern  life  by  the  propaganda 
of  the  selfishly  interested.  The  now  dis- 
credited saloon-interests  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  dis- 
tort and  disturb  everything  that  has  been 
gained  for  the  betterment  of  us  all.  To 
many  of  us  the  lie  is  easily  detected,  but 
to  the  millions  of  voung  folks,  that  which 
happened  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  is  dim  and  distant.  The  propa- 
gandist knows  this  and  so  he  skillfully 


sings  the  praises  of  the  days  gone  by  and 
exaggerates  the  so-called  evils  of  today. 
He  would  have  you  believe  that  the 
golden  age  is  in  the  past,  while  we  of 
longer  experience  know  only  too  well 
th,it  it  is  in  the  future.  He  is  found  in 
muny  walks  of  life.  Many  of  our  pub- 
lic ofBcers,  from  senator  to  janitor,  jour- 
nalists, jurists,  governors,  and  sometimes 
even  our  gospel  ministers  are  among  his 
adherents.  He  is  forever  telling  us  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  political  issue  and  with 
the  next  breath  attempts  to  discredit  and 
destroy  all  that  has  been  gained.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  great  American  con- 
stituency will  be  fooled  on  this  question 
in  selecting  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  propagandist  is  also 
at  work  in  other  fields.  He  is  forever 
decrying  and  denouncing  the  imaginary 
follies  of  youth.  That  they  are  imag- 
inary I  am  fully  convinced.  One  needs 
only  to  think  back  to  his  own  boyhood 
days  to  discover  that  a  fair  comparison 
would,  I  fear,  prove  the  follies  of  yes- 
terday to  be  perchance  a  little  blacker 
than  those  of  today.  At  least,  it  is  best 
not  to  say  too  much  about  them.  In  this 
denouncing  propaganda,  practically  every 
good  cause  suffers  to  some  extent.  We 
call  it  destructive  criticism.  It  always 
pulls  down,  never  builds  up.  Perhaps 
the  chief  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  it  lacks  truth  and  its  pro- 
moters usually  are  lacking  in  sincerity. 
The  Church  and  its  agencies  get  their 
full  share  of  it,  and,  of  course.  Home 
Missions  is  not  exempted.  We  do  not 
mind  the  turmoil,  but  we  deplore  the  tor- 
pidity, which  naturally  causes  great  tor- 
ture, when  we  find  ourselves  unable  ade- 
quately to  meet  the  needs  which  we  are 
compelled  to  face  daily.  It  is  very  strange 
to  me  that  so  many  of  our  good  people 
will  often  swallow  so  much  of  the  "rot" 
that  is  dished  up  in  the  daily  papers,  con- 
cerning the  missionary  programs  of  their 
Church  and  still  continue  to  question 
nearly  every  statement  made  by  those  to 
whom  the  Church  has  committed  these 
programs  for  promotion.  Surely  the  word 
of  any  Board  should  mean  far  more  to 
its  constituency  than  the  irresponsible 
vaporings  that  often  originate  in  the 
minds  of  cub  reporters. 
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Our  Church-building  Funds 

Rev.  William  F.  DeLong,  D.D.,  Field  Secretary 


THE  objective  of  Home  Missions  is  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this 
country.  In  the  early  days  of  Home  Mis- 
sion work  the  objective  was  primarily  to 
take  care  of  the  members  of  our  house- 
hold of  faith,  that  is,  our  Church,  which 
started  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  would 
follow  such  members  as  moved  westward 
or  into  the  Southland,  and  establish  a 
church  at  the  place  where  they  settled. 
This  method  was  pursued,  regardless  as 
to  whether  there  were  enough  churches 
already  in  that  community  or  not.  The 
idea  then  was,  largely,  to  extend  the  bor- 
ders of  the  denomination. 

Today,  because  of  various  interdenom- 
inational organizations,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
and  the  different  State  and  City  Federa- 
ations  of  Churches,  a  given  field  is  alloted 
to  a  given  denomination  and  that  body  is 
made  responsible  for  that  community. 
After  such  a  place  has  been  assigned,  one 
of  the  first  steps  is  for  the  Board  to  put 
up  some  kind  of  a  building  in  which  to 
start  the  work.  A  Mission  congregation 
is  organized.  Such  a  congregation  usually 
is  started  with  a  few  members,  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  a  building. 

Each  year  such  unchurched  communi- 
ties are  offered  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  last  few  years 
very  few  such  places  could  be  accepted 
because  the  Board  vv^as  unable  to  put  up 
any  kind  of  a  building  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds.  The  Board  helps  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  through  its  Church- 
building  Fund  Department.  This  depart- 
ment depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
receipt  of  Church-building  Funds.  The 
money  received  through  the  Apportion- 
ment is  not  used  by  this  department. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Church-build- 
ine  Funds,  Loan  and  Gift  Funds.  Such 
a  Fund  consists  of  $500  or  more.  Loan 


Funds  are  loaned  to  Mission  congrega- 
tions for  a  number  of  years  and  when 
paid  back  to  the  Board  are  loaned  to 
another  Mission.  A  Gift  Fund  is  given 
outright  to  a  Mission  congregation.  The 
Board  has  received  1,058  of  these  Funds, 
with  a  total  cash  value  of  $750,000,  all 
of  which  is  invested  in  113  Mission  con- 
gregations in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. These  Funds  have  been  given,  in 
most  cases,  as  memorials  by  members  and 
congregations. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Board,  appeals 
are  made  for  help  for  the  erection  of 
church  buildings  for  Mission  congrega- 
tions about  to  be  organized,  or  which 
have  been  started  for  some  time,  but  do 
not  have  an  adequate  equipment. 

The  average  person  in  making  a  gift 
to  any  cause  desires  that  his  gift  may 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Here  is  a  cause  where  a  contribu- 
tion of  $500  or  more  is  kept  on  working 
for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
for  generations. 

There  may  be  members  in  the  Church 
who  would  like  to  contribute  such  a 
Fund,  but  who  must  have  the  income 
from  that  money.  Such  persons  can  give 
such  a  Fund  to  the  Board  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity,  that  is,  the  Board  will  pay 
the  donor  or  donors  interest  on  the  money 
as.  long  as  they  live.  In  this  way  the 
contribution  will  help  in  doing  Kingdom 
work  and  aid  in  the  support  of  the  donor. 

The  writer  of  this  article  will  be  glad 
to  give  such  information  as  may  be  de- 
sired to  any  individual  or  church  organ- 
izations interested  in  these  Funds. 


(Continued  from  Page  161) 
No.  1058— The  Christian  Education 
Gift  Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00. 
Contributed  by  the  Beaver  Charge, 
Clarion  Classis,  Monroe,  Pa.  Given  to 
Faith  Reformed  Church,  State  College, 
Pa. 


'7  always  enjoy  my  Outlook  oe  Missions.'' 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Stump,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Church'Bul 

J.  S.  Wise,  S\ 

I  am  pleased  to  publish  the  following 
list  of  Church-building  Funds  received 
since  September,  1927.  Seventeen  funds 
have  been  received  since  then  beginning 
with  No.  1042.  At  the  request  of  the 
donor,  however,  this  fund  is  not  to  be 
pubHshed.  Beginning  with  No.  1043  the 
list  is  as  follows : 

No.  1043— The  Abraham  J.  and  Kath- 
erine  P.  Schantz  Church-building  Fund 
of  $500.00.  Contributed  by  Mr.  Edison 
F.  Scliantz,  Orrville,  Ohio,  in  memory  of 
his  parents.  Invested  in  Bethany  Re- 
formed Church,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

No.  1044— The  Maria  V.  Thomas  and 
David  O.  Thomas  Church-building  Fund 
of  $500.00.  Bequest  of  Maria  V. 
Thomas,  late  of  Frederick  County,  Md. 
Invested  in  Bethany  Reformed  Church, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

No.  1045 — The  Jeremiah  and  Lydia 
Woodling  Church-building  Fund  of 
$500.00.  Contributed  by  Lydia  Gregory 
Deibert,  of  Gilbert,  Pa.,  in  memory  of 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  Jeremiah  and  Lydia 
Woodling,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Invested 
in  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

No.  1046— The  St.  John's  Reformed 
Sunday-school,  Milton,  Pa.,  Gift  Church- 
building  Fund  of  $500.00.  Contributed 
by  St.  John's  Reformed  Sunday  School, 
Milton,  Pa.  Given  to  Faith  Reformed 
Church,  State  College,  Pa. 

No.  1047— The  Mrs.  Sarah  Stufft 
Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00.  Con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  Sarah  Stufft,  of  Imler, 
Pa.  Invested  in  First  Reformed  Church, 
Homestead,  Pa. 

No.  1048— The  David  Samuel  Firor 
Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00.  Be- 
quest of  Mary  Elizabeth  Firor,  Thur- 
mont,  Md.  Invested  in  First  Reformed 
Church,  Homestead,  Pa. 

No.  1049— The  Anna  Mary  Firor 
Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00.  Be- 
quest of  Mary  Elizabeth  Firor,  Thur- 
mont,  Md.  Invested  in  First  Reformed 
Church,  Homestead,  Pa. 

No.  1050— The  Mary  Elizabeth  Firor 
Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00.  Be- 


ding  Funds 

'.pcrintendent 

quest  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Firor,  Thur- 
mont,  Md.  Invested  in  First  Reformed 
Church,  Homestead,  Pa. 

No.  1051— The  Trinity  Reformed 
Bible  School  Gift  Church-building  Fund 
of  $500.00.  Contributed  by  Trinity  Re- 
formed Bible  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  memory  of  W.  C.  Roat,  E.  F. 
Schlichter  and  Charles  R.  Wismer. 
Given  to  Faith  Reformed  Church,  State 
College,  Pa. 

No.  1052— The  Trinity  Reformed 
Church  Gift  Church-building  Fund  of 
$500.00.  Contributed  by  Trinity  Re- 
formed Church,  Canton,  Ohio.  Given  to 
Wilson  Avenue  Reformed  Church, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

No.  1053 — The  Business  Women's 
Missionary  Society  of  Trinity  Reformed 
Church,  Canton,  Ohio,  Church-building 
Fund  of  $500.00.  Contributed  by  the 
Business  W'omen's  Missionary  Society  of 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Invested  in  St.  John's  Reformed  Church, 
Kannapolis,  N.  C. 

No.  105^1 — The  Miss  Emma  Horning 
Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00.  Con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Horning, 
D.D.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Invested  in 
Dexter  Boulevard  Reformed  Church, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

No.  1055  —  The  First  Reformed 
Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.  Church-building 
Fund  of  $500.00.  Contributed  by  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.  In- 
vested in  Third  Reformed  Church, 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

No.  1056— The  St.  Stephen's  Re- 
formed Sundav  School  Church-building 
Fund  of  $500.00.  Contributed  by  St. 
Stephen's  Reformed  Sunday  School, 
Perkasie,  Pa.  Invested  in  Faith  Re- 
formed Church,  State  College,  Pa. 

No.  1057— The  Rev.  R.  S.  Appel,  Alice 
M.,  his  wife  and  their  son,  Robert  H. 
Appel  Church-building  Fund  of  $500.00. 
Bequest  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Appel,  of  Ham- 
burg, Pa.  Invested  in  Immanuel  Re- 
formed Church,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

(Continued  on  Page  160) 
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THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

James  M.  Mullan,  Executive  Secretary 


Twenty  Years  of  Social  Service 


THE  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service  is  celebrating  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  its  organization.  The 
Federation  was  organized  by  a  small 
group  of  preachers  and  laymen  on  De- 
cember 3,  1907,  and  was  recognized  by 
the  Cieneral  Conference  in  1908.  That 
was  about  the  time  of  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  of 
social  agencies  in  other  denominations. 
(It  was  not  until  1914  that  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Social  Service.)  In  1912  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
adopted  the  Federation's  report  of  social 
principles  of  a  high  order  and  made  the 
Federation  its  executive  agency  to  rally 
the  forces  of  the  church  in  support  of 
those  principles.  The  Federation  put  on 
a  full-time  secretary  and  the  succeeding 
quadrennium  was  marked  by  the  keenest 
sort  of  activity.  In  1916  the  General 
Conference  committed  the  promotion  of 
community  service,  that  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Federation's  program,  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  the  Federation 
has  since  that  time  confined  its  work  to  its 
basic  task — ''Christianizing  the  social 
order — trying  to  find  out  what  it  means 
and  how  it  may  be  realized." 

The  Federation  publishes  a  semi- 
monthly bulletin — The  Social  Service 
Bulletin — a  high-grade  periodical,  whose 
aim  is  *To  strengthen  the  comradeship, 
methods  and  message  of  members  of  The 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Serv- 
ice." The  Bulletin,  published  at  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  now  in  its 
eighteenth  volume.  What  it  has  aimed 
to  do  for  the  members  of  its  fraternity  it 
has  no  doubt  also  done  for  a  great  many 
readers  beyond  the  Federation's  member- 
ship, as  to  which  the  writer  of  this  note 
bears  witness  for  himself.  Its  editors 
are  a  guarantee  that  its  aim  will  continue 
to  be  realized,  Harry  F.  Ward,  and  Wini- 


fred L.  Chappell.  The  mid-winter  num- 
ber for  February  was  an  Anniversary 
Number,  devoted  to  a  ''Retrospect — with 
the  Future  Task  in  Mind."  The  Federa- 
tion is  conducting  an  anniversary  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Federation  and  to  strengthen  its  service 
to  the  Methodist  Church  through  existing 
agencies  of  that  denomination.  In  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  following 
appraisal  of  the  progress  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  given,  whose  questionings,  all  who 
are  seeking  to  further  the  Christianizing 
of  the  social  order,  may  well  take  to 
heart : 

"Now  and  again  in  these  early  days  of 
our  campaign  our  friends  speak  of  the 
'progress'  of  these  twenty  years.  Prog- 
ress? Perhaps.  Certainly  phrases  and 
concepts  and  interpretations  which  once 
drew  fire  are  now  widely  accepted.  Cer- 
tainly Methodism  has  officially  and  to  an 
extent  throughout  its  rank  and  file  agreed 
that  Christianity  calls  for  another  kind 
of  society  than  the  one  of  which  we  are 
a  vigorously  protesting  part. 

"But  we  are  not  unduly  impressed  with 
this  progress.  Not  with  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  gone  into  the  discard  after 
twenty  years  of  our  succinct  demand  for 
'the  abolition  of  child  labor.'  Not  with 
these  daily  lengthening  bread  lines  two 
decades  after  we  had  written  into  the 
Social  Creed  the  demand  for  'the  right 
of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for  self- 
maintenance  ...  the  protection  of 
workers  from  the  hardships  of  enforced 
unemployment.'  Not  w^ith  the  bitter  his- 
tory of  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  so 
long  after  we  had  begun  to  plead  'for 
equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for  all.' 

"Yet  perhaps  there  is  coming  to  be  in 
the  church  a  clear  enough  understanding 
of  the  unethical  qualities  of  capitalism,  a 
deep  enough  protest  against  its  inhumani- 
ties, a  potent  enough  longing  for  a  more 
brotherly  way  in  the  world  of  industry 
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so  that  at  least  a  section  of  the  church 
will  play  a  worthy  part  in  the  transition 
to  a  better  economic  order.  Let  us  then 
get  on  with  the  task." 


Congratulations  and  continued  success 
to  The  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service ! 


Prohibition  Enforcement  Planks 


A NATIONAL  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives from  some  thirty  inter- 
ested agencies,  half  of  which  were  church 
organizations,  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  25,  in  the  interest  of  the 
observance  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
sustaining  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  call  was  signed  by  a  thousand 
citizens  setting  forth  specifically  the  pur- 
pose to  emphasize  in  a  positive  way,  to 
the  political  parties,  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing in  their  platforms  a  plank  pledging 
the  party  to  the  strictest  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  laws,  and  of  nominating 
men  and  candidates  for  the  presidency 
who  are  in  full  accord  with  such  a  plank. 
At  the  close  of  an  all-day  session  the 
Conference  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  prefatory  declaration: 

The  policy  of  the  prohibition  of  the  beverage 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  This  Amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  same  method  employed  in  the 
adoption  of  other  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  resolution  proposing  the  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  more  than  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  was  ratified  promptly  by  the  vote  of  an 
unprecedented  number  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  :  46  of  a  possible  48.  The  validity  of 
the  amendment  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
therefore  indisputably  a  part  of  the  basic  law 
of  the  land. 

The  motive  underlying  the  adoption  of 
National  Prohibition  is  worthy  and  patriotic.  It 
is  an  honest,  unselfish,  constructive  effort  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare"  of  the  entire 
social  order  by  the  restriction  of  the  activities  of 
individual  members  of  that  order,  through  the 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  sale,  transpor- 
tation, exportation  and  importation  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  That  the 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  is  a  legit- 
imate, proper  exercise  of  the  lawmaking  power, 
and  that  the  prohibition  law  is  a  salutary  law, 
have  been  demonstrated :  By  it  labor  has  been 
enriched,  business  enlarged,  public  savings  and 
capital  resources  vastly  increased,  social  condi- 
tions improved,  public  health  benefitted,  and 
morality  advanced.  Its  value  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.    Even  at  its  worst,  prohibition  has 


proved  immeasurably  better  than  the  legalized 

liquor  traffic  at  its  best,  for  the  legalized  traffic 
was  lawless,  and  besmirched  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  country. 

We  are  confident  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  determined  that  Pro- 
hibition shall  stand  and  that  its  enforcement 
shall  be  made  increasingly  effective.  But  there 
are  bitter  enemies  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
who  are  unwilling  to  restrict  the  indulgence  of 
anpetite  for  the  sake  of  the  "general  welfare." 
These  persons  who  put  appetite  above  patriotism 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  covetous,  law- 
less traffickers  in  intoxicants,  and  there  are  those 
who  openly  advocate  a  policy  of  positive  nulli- 
fication. 

This  Conference  stands  unqualifiedly  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  law.  Today  the  issue  joins 
specifically  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  To 
concede  that  enforcement  is  impracticable  is  to 
condone  nullification.  The  alternative  is  ordered 
government  or  anarchy.  Prohibition  must  be 
enforced  by  the  officials  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  people  act  through  political  par- 
ties, and  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  are  nominated 
by  political  party  conventions.  Because  of  these 
facts,  this  Conference  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Washington  on  February  28,  1928,  hereby  adopts 
the  foregoing  statement  and  the  resolutions  ap- 
pended hereto : 

Resolved.  That  we  make  the  following  re- 
quests of  the  Conventions  of  all  political  parties 
meeting  in  1928  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
platforms  and  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  : 

First. — To  include  in  the  platforms  adopted 
by  the  Political  Party  Conventions  a  positive, 
clear-cut  declaration  pledging  the  support  of 
the  party  and  nominees  to  a  program  of  vig- 
orous and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  and  necessary  supporting 
legislation. 

Second. — To  nominate  candidates  who  arc 
positively  and  openly  committed  to  this  policy 
of  effective  Prohibition  Law  Enforcement  by 
their  utterances,  acts  and  records.  The  strong- 
est Prohibition  Law  Enforcement  plank  would 
be  neutralized  and  would  be  practically  worth- 
less, if  its  adoption  by  any  Convention  should 
be  followed  by  the  nomination  by  that  same 
Convention  of  candidates  whose  utterances,  acts, 
or  records  have  branded  them  as  personally 
hostile  to  Prohibition,  or  as  unwilling  to  co-op- 
erate actively  to  secure  effective  enforcement, 
or  as  unappreciative  of  the  great  comnarative 
importance  of  this  effort  to  "promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."    We  believe  that  the  nomination 
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or  election  of  any  such  candidates  would  be  a 
practical  repudiation  of  any  platform  declara- 
tion to  secure  Prohibition  Law  Enforcement,  no 
matter  how  strong.  We  believe  that  the  elec- 
tion of  such  candidates  with  such  record  would 
be  followed  inevitably  by  persistent  efforts  to 
increase  the  alcoholic  content  of  intoxicating 
liquor  and  to  weaken  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Prohibition  law ;  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  unsympathetic,  if  not  hostile  officials ; 
and  by  great  actual  laxity  in  enforcement.  We, 
therefore,  record  our  fixed  determination  to 
actively  oppose  the  nomination  or  the  election  of 


any  such  candidate,  no  matter  on  what  party 
platforms  they  may  stand. 

Third. — We  authorize  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  this  Conference  to  recommend 
suitable  Committees  to  present  procedure  for 
presenting  these  resolutions  to  the  Political 
Party  Conventions. 

Fourth. — We  recommend  that  all  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  in  agreement  with  the  fore- 
going declarations  actively  work  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  Nominating  Conventions 
who  will  support  the  aims  of  this  Conference. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Findings  Committee  of  the  National 
Church  Comity  Conference 


PROTESTANTISM  is  today  facing 
the  question  v^^hether  free  churches  in 
a  free  state  can  discipline  themselves  and 
develop  a  public-mindedness  which  will 
temper  the  denominational  consciousness 
and  make  of  the  churches  a  great,  free, 
co-operative  fellowship  bent  on  bringing 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  this  is  to 
come,  machinery  must  be  made  the  serv- 
ant of  the  great  religious  objectives. 

We  commend  the  rising  tide  of  com- 
munity spirit  which  is  leading  some  rural 
communities  to  exercise  discrimination 
in  determining  the  number  and  kind  of 
religious  agencies  by  which  they  shall  be 
served. 

The  work  of  these  organizations  which 
are  planning  for  a  co-operative  Protes- 
tantism cannot  succeed  without  accurate, 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  religious 
conditions  of  our  rapidly  changing  Amer- 
ican populations ;  we  believe  that  they 
should  equip  themselves  with  fact-finding 


agencies  which,  like  the  air  service  of  the 
army,  shall  be  continuously  surveying  the 
country  in  advance  of  the  main  forces. 
We  believe  that  the  national  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  could  perform  no  greater 
service  than  to  encourage  a  national  fact- 
finding agency  which  would  co-operate 
with  local  forces  in  their  common  project. 
Furthermore,  we  would  encourage  the 
National  Home  Missions  Council  to  take 
the  initiative  in  urging  regional  federa- 
tions and  comity  commissions  to  study 
their  territory  and  bring  their  facts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  We  believe  that 
regional  church  federations  and  comity 
commissions  have  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  colleges  on  whose  support  they  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  for  aid  in  se- 
curing the  facts  which  are  germane  to 
their  programs  of  human  service.  The 
youth  movement  of  the  colleges  might 
find  here  a  positive  outlet  for  their  en- 
thusiasm. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions 


Comparative  Statement  for  the  Month  of  February 


1927 

1928 

Synods 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Appt. 

Specials 

Totals 

Increase 

Decrease 

Eastern   

$12,612.50 

$12,535.67 

$25,148.17 

$11,927.59 

$987.89 

$12,915.48 

$12,232.69 

Ohio   

4,977.06 

8,975.11 

13.952.17 

5,379.11 

2,412.28 

7,791.39 

6,160.78 

Northwest   

117.50 

2.239.70 

2.357.20 

542.49 

494.61 

1,037.10 

1,320.10 

Pittsburgh   

4,227.86 

291.34 

4.519.20 

2.471.04 

128.81 

2,599.85 

1,919.35 

Potomac   

3,943.99 

1,883.82 

5,827.81 

4,945.97 

920.64 

5,866.61 

$38.80 

German  of  East. 

952.63 

238.83 

1,191.46 

1,326.03 

301.98 

1,628.01 

436.55 

Mid-West   

859.96 

967.84 

1,827.80 

1,588.84 

256.73 

1,845.57 

17.77 

W.  M.  S.  G.  S... 

8,475.04 

8,475.04 

10,412.56 

10,412.56 

1,937.52 

Miscellaneous  ... 

414.00 

414.00 

62.66 

62.66 

351.34 

Annuity  Bonds  . 

1,150.00 

1,150.00 

500.00 

500.00 

650.00 

310.65 

310.65 

310.65 

Totals   

$27,691.50 

$37,171.35 

$64,862.85 

$28,181.07 

$16,788.81 

$44,969.88 

$2,741.29 

$22,634.26 

Net  decrease   $19,892.97 


Foreign  Missions 

Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  Editor 


The  Visit  of  Mr.  Oshikawa  to  America 


HOW  vivid  is  the  memory  when  an  old 
friend  passes  away  to  glory !  The 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Masayoshi 
Oshikawa  in  Tokyo  recalls  many  experi- 
ences, during  his  visit  to  America  in  the 
year  1889,  that  I  feel  sure  the  present 
generation  will  thank  me  for  recording. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Japanese  with 
whom  I  came  into  intimate  contact.  And 
how  strange  and  mysterious  this  meeting 
came  about !  I  had  been  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  almost  two  years  when 
one  afternoon,  April  10th,  I  was  notified 
by  telegram  of  the  coming  of  Mr.  Osh- 
ikawa to  Pottsville.  If  I  were  to  relate 
the  discussions  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
regarding  his  proposed  visit,  my  great 
surprise  in  receiving  the  telegram  might 
easily  be  understood.  Our  missionaries 
were  of  one  mind  that  the  coming  of  this 
earnest  Japanese  Christian  among  our 
people  would  be  a  blessing  to  him  and  to 
all  of  us,  but  certain  members  of  the 
Board  did  not  share  in  this  opinion, 
chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
result  was  that  the  President,  Dr.  Clem- 
ent Z.  Weiser,  was  authorized  to  send  a 
cablegram  to  our  Missionary  Hoy,  at  Sen- 
dai,  using  the  words,  ''Don't  send  Osh- 
ikawa. Will  write.  Weiser.''  Behold, 
when  the  message  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific,  the  word  ''Don't"  was 
omitted,  and  the  missionaries  immediately 
got  busy  and  made  plans  for  Mr.  Osh- 
ikawa to  come  to  America.  I  have  often 
said  that  I  believe  the  hand  of  God  was 
on  the  finger  of  the  transmitter  who  sent 
the  cablegram,  for  if  ever  the  visit  of  a 
Japanese  to  this  country  was  providential 
and  proved  a  rich  blessing,  it  was  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Oshikawa.  Well,  he  came 
and  it  was  only  natural  for  him  to  come 
direct  to  Pottsville,  the  then  home  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 


Upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Oshikawa  spent  about  one  week  "visit- 
ing the  Churches,  calling  on  many  pas- 
tors and  seeing  places  of  interest."  (I 
quote  his  own  words.)  He  tarried  a  few 
hours  at  our  "wonderful  Niagara  Falls," 
and  from  thence  he  came  to  Harrisburg, 
April  10th,  where  he  went  to  the  home  of 
Elder  Rudolph  F.  Kelker,  the  venerable 
treasurer  of  the  Board.  After  a  few 
hours  at  the  capitol  city  of  the  good  old 
Keystone  State,  he  took  the  train  for 
Pottsville,  arriving  at  6:00  P.  M.  Imag- 
ine the  feelings  in  my  heart  as  I  went  to 
the  station  to  meet  this  brother !  I  bade 
him  a  warm  welcome,  and  then  I  took  him 
to  our  home,  where  he  abode  for  several 
months.  If  ever  my  Christian  life  was  on 
trial,  it  was  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
his  sojourn  with  us.  It  was  his  first  real 
introduction  to  a  Christian  home  in  Amer- 
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ica.  Could  we  make  him  feel  at  home  in 
our  home?  This  was  the  one  burden  upon 
our  hearts.  Mrs.  Bartholomew  proved 
herself  a  genuine  hostess  in  every  time  of 
need.  Our  children,  Ruth,  Joseph  and 
Mary,  were  too  young  to  realize  what  the 
presence  of  our  welcome  visitor  meant  to 
them,  but  as  I  recall,  they  supplied  a  great 
deal  of  merriment. 

After  the  evening  meal,  as  was  our 
custom,  we  had  family  prayers.  I  read  a 
Scripture  Lesson  and  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
I  invited  our  guest  to  offer  the  prayer. 
He  did  so,  but,  ere  we  knelt,  he  told  me 
he  would  have  to  pray  in  Japanese.  I 
replied  that  would  be  all  right.  Eloquent, 
indeed,  was  the  voice  of  this  man  of  God 
and  my  heart  was  drawn  to  the  throne  of 
God  even  though  the  prayer  was  spoken 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  spent  the 

evening  in  most  helpful  conversation.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  but  we  tried 
in  every  way  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 
He  occupied  a  room  next  to  my  study 
and  we  were  in  daily  fellowship  for  weeks 
and  months.  Only  the  Recording  x\ngel 
in  heaven  would  be  able  to  reveal  the 
thoughts  of  our  minds  and  the  aspirations 
of  our  hearts.  It  was  a  veritable  school 
of  instruction  for  me,  and  possibly  also 
to  my  friend. 

That  he  was  our  guest  for  so  long  a 
time  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  eager 
to  acquaint  himself  with  our  customs  and 
language.  While  he  had  studied  English, 
he  was  not  very  fluent  in  the  use  of  it. 
During  all  this  period  I  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  character  of  the  man. 
It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  season  of 
the  Church  Year  to  quote  an  entry  from 
my  diary  of  pulpit  ministrations  on  April 
22,  1889:  "Easter.  Additions,  50;  com- 
municants, 238;  alms,  $60.  In  the  eve- 
ning choral  service,  'Alleluia.'  This  was 
the  happiest  Easter  Day  of  my  life.  Rev. 
Masayoshi  Oshikawa  was  with  me." 

Here  is  a  brief  story  of  how  he  was  led 
to  accept  the  Christian  faith.  He,  in  com- 
pany with  eight  young  men  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  lyo,  was  sent  to  Tokyo  by  the  feudal 
lord,  where  they  might  pursue  a  special 
course  of  study  in  the  Imperial  English 
College  at  Tokyo  and  thereby  qualify 
themselves  for  their  future .  life-work. 
After  three  years  in  this  institution,  it 
became  evident  that  they  could  not  there 


acquire  a  thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  Mr.  Osh- 
ikawa, with  another  young  man,  came  to 
Yokohama  for  the  study  of  English  with 
the  Rev.  James  Ballagh,  D.D.,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
His  past  training  had  given  him  an  un- 
favorable impression  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  did  not  like  the  Christians. 
The  teachings  of  his  parents  and  the  atti- 
tude of  his  country  towards  this  new 
religion  made  him  dread  and  hate  it. 
Although  he  despised  Christianity  with 
all  his  heart,  yet  the  idea  of  our  civiliza- 
tion had  laid  hold  of  his  mind  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  not  help  asking 
the  question :  "How  could  such  an  evil 
religion  produce  such  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion?" It  was  an  act  of  Providence  that 
brought  the  young  Oshikawa  into  the 
Mission  School  and  under  the  persuasive 
influence  of  a  very  earnest,  devout  and 
faithful  missionary.  Dr.  Ballagh  was  a 
man  mighty  in  prayer.  His  daily  com- 
munion with  God  in  the  presence  of  the 
students  was  fragrant  with  zeal  and  love 
for  the  people  of  Japan.  One  day  this 
man  of  God  set  apart  an  hour  for  spe- 
cial prayer.  At  the  close  of  this  prayer 
meeting,  he  said  to  the  students,  "If  any 
one  of  you  desires  to  become  a  Christian, 
let  him  place  a  card  with  his  name  on  the 
table."  The  next  morning  he  found  the 
names  of  nine  students  on  the  table, 
thereby  expressing  their  desire  to  be  bap- 
tized into  Christ.  The  name  of  Oshikawa 
was  among  the  number.  His  simple  faith 
in  the  Saviour  of  men  made  him  willing 
to  surrender  himself  to  Christ.  He  felt 
the  power  of  prayer  in  his  soul.  To  him 
Christ  was  God.  He  often  told  me  that 
he  was  led  to  Christ  through  the  con- 
straining influence  of  the  prayers  of  the 
missionary. 

During  his  stay  in  our  home,  I  was 
urged  by  friends  to  write  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  I  did  so,  in  the  book  entitled, 
"Won  by  Prayer."  Some  day  I  may  find 
time  to  write  more  fully  about  his  eleven 
months'  stay  in  America,  the  favorable 
impressions  he  made  upon  our  pastors 
and  members,  and  the  untold  influence 
our  Church  had  upon  his  future  life- 
work.  He  was  one  of  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  in  Japan,  and  the  power  of  his 
messages  must  be  still  at  work  in  the 
outworking  of  the  salvation  of  the  Jap- 
anese people. 
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''Feed  My  Sheep'' 

Rev.  Henry  K.  Miller,  D.  D. 


YESTERDAY  afternoon,  while  work- 
ing in  my  study,  I  overheard  a  visi- 
tor at  the  front  door  uttering  the  name 
Misawa,  as  I  thought.  There  is  a  man  by 
that  name  belonging  to  Kanda  Church  in 
Tokyo.  I  therefore  went  to  the  entrance, 
when  behold  !  the  visitor  was  not  the  man 
Misawa,  but  a  woman  whose  given  name 
is  Misao.  When  I  first  arrived  in  Japan 
in  1892  this  lady — then  Miss  Misao 
Yoshida — was  serving  as  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hoy's  Bible-woman  in  Sendai.  In  the 
course  of  time  she  married  Rev.  Itsuno- 
suke  Kikkawa.  The  couple  now  lives  in 
the  city  of  Nagoya,  where  the  husband 
has  been  pastor  of  a  rather  large  congre- 
gation of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Mrs.  Kikkawa  is  the  older  daughter  of 
Elder  Kanesaburo  Yoshida  and  his  wife, 
living  near  Koshigaya,  Saitama  prefec- 
ture. The  Elder  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  early  converts  of  our  first  missionary 
to  Japan — Rev.  A.  D.  Gring.    They  are 


82  and  83  years  old  respectively. 
Recently,  the  mother  suddenly  became 
very  sick.  Thinking  that  her  end  was 
near,  the  father  sent  for  their  daughter, 
Misao  (Mrs.  Kikkawa).  To  the  surprise 
of  all,  the  aged  lady  got  better.  Her 
daughter  offered  to  remain  for  a  time  and 
take  care  of  her  mother,  but  her  father 
peremptorily  refused,  saying:  "'He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.'  You  are  in  God's 
service.  Go  back  to  your  work.  I  will 
look  after  mother."  When  one  reflects 
that  all  four  children  of  this  venerable 
couple  have  left  their  parental  home,  the 
devotion  of  Elder  Yoshida  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  becomes  truly  heroic. 

The  younger  daughter  is  a  kinder- 
gartner,  studying  in  New  York  City.  One 
son.  Rev.  Kikutaro  Yoshida,  is  pastor  of 
the  church  in  the  town  of  Omiya,  Sai- 
tama perfecture,  while  his  younger 
brother  is  engaged  in  business  in  Seattle. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


Farewell  Service  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Bertram  Davis 


DESPITE  the  heavy  snowfall  which 
could  have  easily  been  used  as  an 
excuse  for  the  members  not  coming  to 
Church,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  find  so  large  an  audience  present 
at  the  Farewell  Service  held  in  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  the  departure 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Bertram  Davis  as 
missionaries  to  Japan.  The  service  was 
in  charge  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Homer  S. 
May,  the  choir  rendering  a  very  appro- 
priate anthem  for  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Bartholomew  introduced  his  ad- 
dress by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  third  farewell  service  held  in 
honor  of  members  of  the  congregation 
who  have  gone  forth  as  foreign  mission- 
aries. The  first  one  was  held  for  Miss 
Anna  Katherine  Zierdt  in  1920;  the  sec- 
ond for  Miss  Sara  R.  Moser  in  1921 ; 
and  now  the  third  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Bertram  Davis.  He  then  stated,  'T  won- 
der how  many  of  you  realize  the  great 


blessing  of  such  an  occasion  !"  There  are 
untold  blessings  in  sending  forth  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Cross  that  all  may  share 
who  help  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  world.  By  our  prayers,  sym- 
pathies and  offerings  we  become  allied 
with  those  who  labor  in  distant  lands 
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among  stranger  people  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Saviour  who  gave  His  Hfe  a  ransom 
for  many.  Their  work  is  of  a  high  and 
holy  character  and  commands  the  esteem 
of  all  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  spoke  briefly  and 
told  of  their  joy  in  being  able  to  return 
to  the  work  in  Japan,  and  that  they  felt 
grateful  for  the  well-wishes  of  all  pres- 
ent. The  pastor  also  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress voicing  the  feelings  of  his  own 


heart  as  well  as  those  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation.  As  is  well-known,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davis  were  missionaries  of  our 
Church  in  China,  but  owing  to  the  un- 
settled condition  in  China  and  an  urgent 
need  for  their  services  in  Japan,  they 
were  willing  to  change  their  field  of  labor. 
They  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
S.  S.  President  Taft  on  March  30,  1928. 
The  prayers  of  many  friends  will  fol- 
low them. 


An  American  Boy  Tells  of  Being  Entertained  by  Japanese  Boy 

Scouts 

ONE  day  in  December,  I  was  invited     of  rope,  and  little  signal  flags  stuck  in 
with  mv  parents  to  dine  with  Mr.     his  big  two  inch  belt. 


,NE  day  in  December,  I  was  invited 
with  my  parents  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Hosoya,  the  Scout  Master  of  the  Sendai 
Boy  Scouts.  When  the  appointed  hour 
approached  we  all  got  on  our  wraps  and 
waited  for  the  car  which  he  promised  to 
send  for  us. 

Mr.  Hosoya  and  two  boy  scouts  accom- 
panied us  in  the  car  to  the  Carlton, 
Sendai's  biggest  foreign  restaurant. 
There  we  were  welcomed  in  the  reception 
room  by  23  boy  scouts.  Mr.  Hosoya  told 
us  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  which 
we  readily  did.  He  then  made  a  short 
formal  speech  thanking  me  for  having 
taught  English  to  the  boy  scouts.  One 
of  the  scouts  followed  with  a  speech  in 
Japanese.  After  that  another  scout  came 
forward  and  with  a  bow  presented  me 
with  a  present,  as  he  said,  for  teaching 
them. 

When  I  opened  the  parcel,  neatly  tied 
in  gift  fashion,  guess  what  I  saw !  A 
dandy  Swiss,  fifteen  jewel,  eighteen 
karat,  gold  wrist  watch.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised that  I  nearly  fell  over.  On  the 
back  of  the  watch  my  name  was  engraved 
in  English,  and  below  this,  in  Japanese 
characters,  was  the  inscription:  "The 
Sendai  Japanese  Boy  Scouts." 

A  photographer  came  in  and  took  a 
picture  of  the  whole  group  of  us.  The 
picture  was  a  flash  light  so  that  I  stared 
a  little.  My  parents  and  I  were  then 
asked  into  a  dining  hall  where  a  long 
table  was  set  with  a  place  for  every  one 
in  the  party. 

The  boys  were  all  dressed  in  brown 
shorts  and  shirts.  Each  one  carried  a 
big  six  inch  Japanese  scout  knife,  a  coil 


At  the  dining  table  each  person  had  be- 
fore him  a  plate  on  which  was  an  apple, 
banana  and  two  pieces  of  cake.  On 
another  plate  were  ten  ham  sandwiches 
and,  of  course,  each  had  his  cup  of  tea. 
While  we  were  eating  we  were  treated  to 
an  interesting  program ;  one  boy  played  a 
violin  solo,  another  played  a  piano  solo. 
After  that  the  whole  group  sang  boy 
scout  songs  and  some  of  the  boys  did 
sleight-of-hand  tricks. 

While  we  were  still  at  the  table  another 
flashlight  picture  was  taken  in  which  I 
stared  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Hosoya  then  invited  me  and  my 
parents  up  stairs  to  have  dinner.  We 
were  more  surprised  than  ever  because 
we  felt  that  we  had  already  had  a  feast. 
To  be  polite,  we  followed  our  host  up- 
stairs where  we  were  served  a  nine- 
course  dinner.  Some  of  the  dishes  were : 
gelatine,  sausage,  soup,  oysters,  beef, 
partridges,  asparagus,  pineapple  and 
other  fruit,  coffee,  etc.  When  dinner  was 
over  I  felt  as  though  I  would  need  a 
truck  instead  of  a  taxi  to  take  me  home. 

A  taxi  soon  came  to  take  us  home,  and 
I  was  glad  for  it  was  getting  rather  late. 
I  would  not,  however,  have  missed  any  of 
the  evening's  entertainment. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
showed  me  these  kindnesses  simply  be- 
cause I  taught  them  English ;  but  I  think 
they  did  it  to  show  that  they  wanted  to 
be  friends  with  American  boys. 

David  Nicodemus. 

Sendai,  Japan. 
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Their  Little  Boy  Died  But  They  Found  Life 


The  Japanese  say  we  have  had  a  great 
earthquake.  Why?  Because  we  have 
just  lost  the  Chief  of  PoHce,  his  wife  and 
two  Httle  boys  from  our  Church  and 
Sunday  School. 

They  came  to  Morioka  a  year  ago  last 
November.  In  January  their  youngest 
son,  about  three  years  old,  died.  Shortly 
after  that  I  called  on  Mrs.  Ban  but 
scarcely  recognized  her  when  she  came 
to  the  door  because  she  had  become  so 
thin,  pale  and  careworn.  She  urged  me 
to  come  in  and  showed  me  the  picture  of 
the  little  boy  who  had  died.  It  was  in  the 
place  of  honor  with  a  candle  burning 
before  it  and  food  and  sweets,  such  as 
the  boy  had  liked,  placed  before  the  pic- 
ture according  to  the  Buddhist  custom.  I 
spoke  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  her  as 
best  as  I  could.  A  few  days  later  I  took 
our  pastor,  Reverend  Tsuchida  with  me 
to  call  at  the  Ban  home.  When  we 
arrived  the  room  was  filled  with  other 
guests  but  she  insisted  that  we  come  in 
anyway.  It  was  the  fortieth  day  after 
the  little  boy's   death   and   they  were 


assembling  to  go  to  the  temple  together 
as  is  the  custom  in  Japan  on  that  day. 
We  stayed  but  a  few  minutes  and  they 
visited  the  temple.  A  few  weeks  after 
that,  however,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ban 
requested  Reverend  Tsuchida  to  teach 
them  the  Bible  which  he  did  every  week 
thereafter  and  when  summer  came  they 
were  both  baptized. 

After  their  baptism  we  became  quite 
well-acquainted  with  them.  Their  home 
is  a  congenial  and  happy  one  now.  No 
matter  how  pressing  the  father's  business 
may  be  he  always  has  time  for  his  boys, 
who  are  lively  and  jolly  and  filled  with 
endless  questions.  The  parents'  faith  is 
a  beautiful  one  and  to  see  them  makes 
one  wonder  if  one's  own  religion  is  up  to 
the  100%  mark. 

This  January  they  received  sudden 
orders  to  leave  Morioka  for  Shiga  Pre- 
fecture where  Mr.  Ban  has  become  Chief 
of  Police.  It  is  a  promotion  for  him  be- 
cause the  Imperial  coronation  services 
will  be  held  near  that  Prefecture  this  fall. 
The  day  they  left  we  were  invited  to  a 


Memorial  Feast  Held  in  Honor  oe  Departed  Son 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ban  and  two  children  in  foreground.    Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  W.  Schroer  in  rear. 
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memorial  feast  held  in  honor  of  their 
little  boy.  It  was  just  one  year  since  he 
had  died  and  here  they  told  the  following 
story  : 

Some  time  before  their  little  boy  died 
he  used  to  pray  to  God  every  night  before 
be  went  to  bed.  He  had  learned  his 
prayer  from  their  servant  who  was  at- 
tending a  missionary's  Bible  class.  They 
would  sometimes  listen  to  his  little 
prayers  but  thought  not  much  about 
them.  He  was  the  only  child  of  theirs 
who  prayed  so  faithfully  at  that  time. 
After  this  child  died  these  things  all  came 
back  to  them  clearly.   Now  that  they,  too, 


have  found  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  they  take 
great  comfort  in  this  little  child's  prayers 
as  he  prayed  them  in  his  childlike  faith. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  is  told  of 
a  shepherd  who  was  trying  to  get  a 
mother  sheep  and  her  lamb  across  a 
shallow  stream.  He  tried  to  lead  her  but 
she  would  not  come.  He  tried  to  drive 
her  but  she  would  not  go.  Finally,  he 
took  the  lamb  in  his  arms  and  carried  it 
across  the  stream.  The  mother  sheep  fol- 
lowed close  behind  without  any  hesitation 
whatever.  "Behold  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them."  Cornelia  R.  Schroer. 
Morioka,  Japan. 


Happenings  at  Miyagi  College 


IF  I  could  be  closeted  with  the  Muse  of 
Memory  for  a  short  space  of  time,  I 
feel  sure  she  would  soon  bring  again  to 
my  mind  a  few  outstanding  facts  that 
could  assemble  themselves  as  ''Happen- 
ings" at  Miyagi  College  during  the  past 
six  months. 

The  beginning  of  the  fall  term  found 
the  Principal,  Dr.  Faust,  considerably 
run  down  physically  and  nervously,  and 
hardly  able  to  take  on  the  supervision  of 
the  school.  Mrs.  Winter  and  Richard 
Winter  were  still  in  Karuizawa,  both 
suffering  from  the  whooping-cough  but 
were  able  to  return  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Japanese  teacher  of  Gym- 
nastics was  also  sick;  but  with  help  from 
outside,  the  school  began  its  work  as 
usual  on  September  11th. 

The  first  public  event  of  the  term  was 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  'Tarty"  held  on  the 
school  lawn.  The  "Party"  included  vari- 
ous kinds  of  "eats,"  the  sale  of  fancy 
work  and  other  "wares" ;  and  an  after- 
noon concert.  The  results  fattened  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  purse  till  its  sides  bulged, 
the  money  to  be  used  in  the  social  activ- 
ities of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Clubs  during  the 
school  year;  and  if  possible,  some  of  it 
to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  delegates 
attending  the  annual  summer  conference. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
North  Japan  College  Field  Day  fell  on 
the  same  date,  and  this  by  no  means 
hindered  our  "Party"  because,  in  between 
events,  the  boys  made  a  "bee  line"  for 
the  sandwiches,  ice  cream  and  cake  which 


the  Miyagi  College  teachers  and  students 
had  worked  so  faithfully  to  prepare.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  boys  had  sent  in  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  girls,  in  the  fol- 
lowing "verbatim  et  literatim"  wording, 
to  view  their  powers  of  running,  jump- 
ing, hurdling,  etc.  Invitation  to  Miyagi 
College  to  attend  the  Athletic  Meet  of 
North  Japan  College : 
"October  15,  1927. 

All  fair  Gakuin  (North  Japan  College) 
Athletic  Aleeting 

All  lady  come  and  Hear 

Our  sound  of  Legs." — This  last,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  rhythmic  sound  of 
their  feet  as  the  boys  took  to  the  track 
to  perform  their  various  contesting 
sports. 

But  this  is  digressing,  and  so  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  our  paper,  we  hurry  on 
with  the  fall  term  which  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  much  illness  and  anxiety  to  quite 
a  number  of  the  faculty.  Mrs.  Oishi  not 
being  able  to  meet  her  gymnastic  classes 
the  entire  term,  a  substitute  teacher  from 
Yamagata  was  engaged  until  Christmas. 
The  newly  elected  College  Office  Clerk, 
Miss  Tomio  Kikuchi,  who  so  interestedly 
took  up  her  duties,  became  ill  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  and  is  still  a  patient  at 
the  University  Hospital  in  Sendai.  Miss 
DeChant  was  next  to  join  the  invalided 
ranks.  Besides  suffering  intense  pain 
from  paronychia  of  the  middle  finger  of 
each  hand,  she,  no  doubt,  also  suffered 
from  "divers  physicians"  and  their  divers 
treatments.    Finally,  she  went  to  Tokyo 
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for  medical  advice  and  treatment  and  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  winter  vaca- 
tion when  she  was  able  to  take  up  again 
her  work  at  school.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  Richard  Winter  fell  ill  with 
scarlet  fever.  Our  hearts  went  out  in 
sympathy  to  the  patient  and  to  his  mother 
in  this  added  trial.  To  the  relief  of  all, 
the  case  proved  a  light  one  but  neverthe- 
less, quarantined  not  only  Mrs.  Winter 
but  also  Miss  Cook  who  lives  in  the  same 
house.  Here  indeed  was  a  dilemma  for 
the  school  curriculum — three  teachers 
absent  from  the  English  Department, 
which  meant  at  least  fifty  periods  of 
teaching  weekly  to  be  provided  for. 
Other  members  of  the  Faculty  took  on 
extra  work  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  do  all  of  it,  therefore  Mrs. 
Ankeney  and  Mrs.  Faust  were  ''mustered 
into  service"  with  Miss  Mabel  Lee,  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  in  Sendai.  As  th( 
date  of  the  Literary  Society  Anniversary 
was  fast  approaching,  special  drill  was 
needed  for  the  presentation  of  several 
scenes  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
which  had  been  chosen  for  the  English 
play.  For  these  rehearsals,  we  were  for- 
tunate to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Ankeney  whose  efficient  training  helped 
to  give  to  a  crowded  house  on  November 
11th  an  evening  of  genuine  pleasure, 
which  added  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
program  both  literary  and  musical, 
brought  forth  from  the  audience  sincere 
encores  of  approval. 

Another  enjoyable  evening  was  spent 
in  Miyagi  College  during  the  month  of 
November,  when  a  concert  was  given  in 
the  Chapel  by  Michel  Erdenko,  Russian 
violinist,  with  Madame  Erdenko,  accom- 
panist. This  was  the  first  event  of  its 
kind  in  Miyagi  College;  and  storms  of 
applause  for  this  noted  artist  of  the  violin 
showed,  from  the  very  start,  the  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  audience  for  his  won- 


derful playing.  The  concert  was  so  ably 
financed  by  the  "Koyukwai"  (School 
Friends'  Society)  that  a  balance  was  put 
to  their  credit  toward  the  Building  Fund. 

I  want  also  to  tell  you  of  the  Autumn 
Evangelistic  Campaign  that  was  going  on 
among  the  students  in  addition  to  the 
activities  mentioned  above.  Dr.  Taka- 
kura  and  Rev.  Tonomura,  both  from 
Tokyo,  gave  strong  Christian  talks  to- 
both  College  and  High  School  Depart- 
ments separately,  and  together,  with  the 
result  that  seventy-five  young  women 
gave  in  their  names  as  seekers ;  besides  a 
goodly  number  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  Christians  at  once.  The  happy 
results  of  this  decision  came  just  at 
Christmas  time  when  twenty  -  three 
Miyagi  College  students,  on  public  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  were  received  into 
the  Churches  of  various  denominations,, 
in  Sendai. 

After  the  events  of  late  fall  had  passed,, 
the  students  began  to  practice  for  the 
Christmas  Cantata  which  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  December  23rd.  This 
Cantata,  "The  Birth  of  Christ  in  Song,'*' 
was  ably  presented  by  Miss  Weed 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  the  Misses  Wil- 
son, Schneder,  Mori,  Yamada,  Kurosawa, 
Sato  and  Inomata.  This  was  a  fit  clos- 
ing to  the  term's  work,  and  one  that  car- 
ried with  it  into  the  vacation  weeks,  much 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

To  bring  these  notes  up  to  date,  the 
Memory  Muse  reminds  me  that  the  first 
day  of  the  new  term  of  the  new  Calendar 
Year  dawned  propitiously  on  the  School. 
Every  teacher  was  present ;  and  if  we  can 
agree  with  the  Japanese  idea  of  the 
Dragon,  we  shall  be  looking  forward  to 
a  prosperous  twelve  months  for  1928 
which,  according  to  the  Japanese  Calen- 
dar, is  the  fortunate  YEAR  OF  THE 
DRAGON. 

M.  M.  Faust. 


''Find  enclosed  a  check  for  One  Dollar  in  payment  for  another  year  to  the  won- 
derfully good  Missionary  Magazine.  We  are  inseparable  friends.  Hoping  it  brings 
joyful  messages  to  all  its  readers  as  it  does  to  me," 

Your  faith  ful  friend, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Titus,  Orangeville,  Ohio. 
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A  Chinese  New  Year 


HELLO,  everybody!  This  is  China 
calling — calling  to  wish  you  all  a 
bright  and  happy  New  Year.  "A  bit  late," 
I  think  I  hear  someone  say.  Well,  you 
see,  we  celebrate  New  Year's  Day  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  moon. 

Our  New  Year  celebrations  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  yours  that  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  to  hear  about  them. 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  have  been  trans- 
ported by  a  wishing  carpet,  thousands  of 
miles  over  the  sea  to  China. 

It  is  New  Year's  Eve.  Great  prepara- 
tions are  going  on  in  every  home,  but  we 
are  especially  interested  in  a  big  farm 
house,  where  there  is  great  excitement. 
All  day,  and  for  many  days  past,  the 
women  of  the  farm  have  been  busy  buy- 
ing new  gowns  for  themselves  and  their 
families — they  are  very  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  buy  new  clothes ;  the  old  lady 
who  lives  in  the  cottage,  nearby,  has  to 
wear  her  old  patched  gown,  because  she 
cannot  afford  a  new  one.  She  is  also  pre- 
paring for  New  Year's  Day,  cleaning  her 
little  cottage  and  buying  a  few  extra  veg- 
etables and  perhaps  a  little  fish  for  her 
New  Year's  dinner.  On  the  farm  serv- 
ants have  been  hired  to  prepare  a  feast 
for  the  next  day.  The  sons  of  the  fam- 
ilies decorate  the  shrines  to  please  the 
idols.  Choice  food  is  prepared  and  placed 
before  each  idol,  and  many  prayers  are 
offered,  petitioning  the  gods  for  prosper- 
ity and  blessings  for  the  New  Year.  That 
afternoon  the  family  will  have  been  to 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  to  burn 
paper  money  (believing  that  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  will  need  it  in  the  other 
world  for  New  Year's  Day). 

Everything  was  in  readiness  in  the 
farm  for  New  Year's  Day  and  also  in  the 
cottage,  but  what  a  contrast  between  the 
two  houses !  The  one,  glittering  with 
splendor,  but  the  occupants  seemed  dis- 
satisfied, ever  fearful,  lest  they  had 
omitted  some  duty  to  the  idols,  and,  if  so, 
what  would  be  their  punishment  in  the 
year  to  come.  Peace  reigned  in  the  cot- 
tage, where  the  old  lady  sat  over  her 
little  fire,  reading  her  Bible.  She  was  filled 
with  joy,  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
tomorrow  she  would  go  to  hear  the  man 


with  the  white  face  preach  the  Gospel, 
which  had  laid  such  a  strong  hold  on  her. 

It  is  now  New  Year's  morning.  The 
women  have  been  up  all  night,  laying  out 
their  festive  garments.  Children  are  awak- 
ened and  dressed — they  have  all  been 
taught  to  kotow  (bow).  The  little  tots 
kneel  on  the  floor,  on  one  knee,  and  wish 
all  "A  Merry  New  Year."  The  grown- 
ups bow  very  low,  two  or  three  times. 
The  idols  must  first  be  worshipped  and 
fed.  The  family  then  troop  out  to  greet 
the  neighbors.  No  one  calls  at  the  cot- 
tage. They  pass  on  to  wish  joy  to  those 
of  their  own  position.  What  a  pretty 
picture  they  make,  all  decked  in  satins  of 
crimson,  dark  purple  and  blue.  The  chil- 
dren wear  lovely  caps  with  faces  of  drag- 
ons embroidered  on  them  and  hung  with 
tiny  bells.  What  beautiful  shoes  the 
women  are  wearing,  exquisitely  embroid- 
ered with  colored  silks.  Let  us  look  back 
to  the  little  old  lady.  How  neat  she  looks 
in  her  simple  but  spotless  blue  gown, 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  her  cottage, 
her  Bible  and  hymn  book  tucked  under 
her  arm.  She  is  just  about  to  start  off 
to  the  meeting  in  the  Mission  Hall. 

Two  o'clock  draws  near ;  piping  hot 
dishes  of  pork,  fish  and  all  kinds  of  sav- 
ory meats  are  placed  on  the  table,  to  be 
soon  consumed  by  the  big  family  at  the 
farm.  Dinner  over,  tea  is  handed  round. 
Friends  come  to  return  New  Year  greet- 
ings, amid  great  merriment.  The  old  lady 
has  two  visitors,  to  share  her  simple  fare, 
two  little  castaways  from  the  streets. 

The  lesson  at  the  Mission  Hall  had 
been:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  They  had  been 
told  that  it  meant  doing  good  deeds  to 
those  below  your  own  level,  as  well  as 
those  above.  On  leaving  the  hall  the  old 
lady  had  met  the  two  little  boys,  shiver- 
ing outside.  She  knew  they  would  have 
no  New  Year's  dinner,  and  so  she  had 
invited  them  to  her  cottage.  How  happy 
they  were  and  what  a  good  tuck-in  they 
had! 

Night  has  fallen,  the  first  night  in  the 
New  Year.  Again  we  see  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  two  homes.    Too  much 
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feasting  and  good  cheer  have  overcome 
those  at  the  farm.  They  are  bad-tem- 
pered and  irritable,  and  one  by  one  they 
slink  off  to  bed.  In  the  cottage  two  lit- 
tle boys  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  old 
lady's  bed,  while  she,  filled  with  a  new 
joy,  the  joy  that  comes  from  helping  oth- 
ers, sits  by  her  fire,  reading  the  Book 
that  is  so  precious  to  her. 


Shall  we  jump  on  the  carpet  and  wish 
ourselves  back  at  home,  or  shall  we  stay 
near  these  two  homes,  and  try  to  take 
the  Gospel  to  the  farm,  so  that  next  New 
Year's  Day  will  be  as  happy  for  them  as 
this  New  Year's  Day  was  for  the  little 
old  lady? 

Edith  Myfanwy  Owen, 

Llyanmynech,  Wales. 


The  Great  Wall  of  China 


CENTURIES  ago,  China  was  threat- 
ened with  continued  invasions  by 
Tatar  foes  from  the  north.  The  Chinese 
people  had  had  experience  in  warfare 
with  these  fierce,  cruel  enemies,  for 
whom  they  were  not  a  match  in  a  mili- 
tary way ;  and  they  realized  the  danger  to 
their  national  life.  To  avert  this  danger 
and  keep  the  enemies  out,  a  huge  wall 
was  built  along  the  whole  northern  fron- 
tier. Many  years  were  taken  in  the  con- 
struction and  when  the  wall  was  com- 
pleted it  was  35  feet  high  and  21  feet 
thick  in  places,  and  it  extended  from 
Kansu  Province  in  the  far  northwest  for 
a  distance  of  1250  miles  until  it  dipped 
into  the  sea  at  Shanhaikwan.  Most  of 
this  wall  is  in  existence  today,  and  is  a 
source  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  see  it.  But  the 
Great  Wall  failed  of  its  purpose.  It  did 
not  keep  out  the  Tatar  hordes  from  the 
north.  They  passed  it,  conquered  the 
people  who  had  built  it,  and  then  settled 
down  among  them  and  became  absorbed 
into  the  life  of  the  country. 

And  as  the  Chinese  once  tried  to  shut 
out  physical  enemies  from  their  country 
by  a  physical  wall,  so  also  they  once  sur- 
rounded their  nation  by  a  wall  of  preju- 
dice, and  tried  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
other  forms  of  culture  and  civilization. 
They  felt  that  their  culture  was  superior 
to  that  of  other  nations,  that  theirs  was 
the  ''Middle  Kingdom,"  and  that  people 
of  other  nationalities  were  merely  ''for- 
eign devils"  whom  they  did  not  want 
among  them.  In  this  case  the  danger  to 
China  was  purely  imaginary,  since  the 
right  kind  of  contact  between  two  civiliza- 
tions cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  both. 
This  second  wall  was  often  economic  in 
character  and  took  the  form  of  boycotts, 


putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade  and 
commerce,  etc.  But  it,  too,  did  not  ac- 
complish its  purpose.  And  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  it  should  fail,  since  in  a  world  like 
ours  no  nation  can  perpetually  hold  itself 
aloof  from  its  neighbors.  Our  varied 
interests  are  too  closely  interwoven  for 
that.  And  today  merchants  and  business 
men  of  many  lands  carry  on  trade  with 
China. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  wall  which  has 
surrounded  China  for  centuries — a  wall 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  sin.  This 
wall  is  one  that  was  not  built  consciously 
by  the  Chinese,  and  was  not  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  something  harm- 
ful out  of  the  country.  In  this  instance 
the  wall  itself  constitutes  the  menace,  and 
many  of  the  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
peril.  This  is  probably  the  strongest,  and 
is  surely  the  most  harmful,  of  China's 
walls.  It  does  not  bar  her  physical 
enemies,  nor  does  it  keep  out  anything 
that  could  possibly  endanger  China's  cul- 
ture. It  does  tend  to  keep  out  what 
China  needs  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  it,  like  the  other  two  walls,  has  begun 
to  totter.  Recently  an  attempt  was  made 
to  repair  the  breaches  in  it  by  adding 
Bolshevism  to  the  other  evils  in  its  com- 
position ;  but  the  breaches  cannot  be  thus 
stopped  up.  This  wall,  too,  is  doomed, 
•though  it  is  yet  far  from  being  destroyed. 
Too  many  of  "China's  millions"  are  still 
imprisoned  within  it,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  imprisoned  unless  we  (who 
were  also  once  captives  within  the  same 
wall)  do  our  part  toward  overthrowing 
it.  There  is  only  one  force  that  is  power- 
ful enough  to  completely  break  down  this 
wall.  That  is  the  very  Gosj^el  which  the 
barrier  has  been  erected  against ;  and  each 
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one  of  us  has  his  or  her  own  part  to  play 
in  bringing  this  force  to  bear.  The  mis- 
sionaries do  their  part  by  Hves  of  service 
on  the  foreign  field,  in  actual  contact  wuth 
the  forces  that  would  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  barrier.  The  people  in 
this  country  can  do  their  part  by  their 
gifts  for  carrying  on  the  work,  by  their 


interest  in  the  progress  that  is  being 
made,  and  by  their  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  God's  enterprise. 

Two  of  China's  great  walls  have  failed 
of  their  purposes.  The  third  must  be 
destroyed.  \Vhat  are  we  doing  to  accom- 
plish its  destruction? 

A.  Bertram  Davis.  , 


Friendship  Dolls 


A YEAR  ago  Japanese  newspapers 
were  full  of  items  about  the  Friend- 
ship Dolls.  Beautiful  Miss  America  had 
been  received  with  great  ceremony  in 
Tokyo  and  had  been  taken  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  for  the  little  Princess.  In  every 
Prefectural  city,  the  dolls  for  that  Pre- 
fecture were  being  exhibited.  Here  some 
American  child  presented  the  dolls  to 
some  Japanese  girl.  There  some  high 
official  spoke,  or  some  missionary  brought 
a  message  of  good  will  from  his  country. 
Here  the  dolls  were  guests  at  a  great  ban- 
quet. Everywhere  school  children  were 
singing  the  welcome  song. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  Librarian  of  Akita  City  at  the  doll 
exhibit.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  dolls 
and  had  arranged  a  very  clever  exhibit. 
He  came  upon  some  English  letters  which 
he  could  not  understand  and  so  he  came 
to  our  house  for  help.  He  was  very 
solicitous  that  we  should  visit  the  exhibit, 
which  we  were  very  anxious  to  do. 
■''Come  and  bring  the  children,"  he  said. 

The  time  came.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  preparations  to  return  to  America.  It 
was  raining.  But  see  the  dolls,  we  must. 
The  children  were  dressed  in  their  best, 
""kuruma"  were  called,  and  we  were  off 
through  the  muddy  streets  to  the  library. 
Crowds  were  there,  looking  with  wonder 
at  the  dolls.  Unnoticed,  we  slipped  in, 
saw  the  dolls  as  they  were  leaving  Amer- 
ica, their  home ;  as  they  left  the  ships  at 
Yokohama ;  and  then  in  a  third  room 
seated  around  the  banquet  tables,  the 
guests  of  the  Japanese  Festival  Dolls, 
eating  bean  paste  cakes  and  drinking  tea. 
What  an  array  of  dolls !  Big  dolls ! 
Tittle  dolls  !  Baby  dolls  !  Mamma  dolls  ! 
Boy  dolls !  Girl  dolls !  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-four  allotted  to  Akita  Ken ! 
Beautiful  hats  and  coats  !  Party  dresses  ! 
Play   dresses !    How   the   little  Naces 


looked !  They  had  never  before  seen 
such  American  dolls.  And  the  Japanese 
boys  and  girls  looked  at  the  dolls  and  at 
us,  too,  with  wide  open  eyes,  filled  with 
interest  and  curiosity. 

Unnoticed,  again,  we  tried  to  slip  out, 
but  as  we  went  down  the  stairs,  we  met 
our  friend  the  librarian.  We  must  go 
back  and  see  the  dolls  under  his  guidance, 
and  listen  to  his  explanation — in  none 
too  fluent  English — of  the  paintings 
which  he  had  prepared.  So  back  we  went 
and  saw  again  and  listened.  And  then 
we  must  have  tea  and  cakes  in  a  very 
special  room.  The  children  received  the 
cakes,  wrapped  them  in  paper  and  carried 
them  home — delicious  cakes,  they  were, 
but  not  too  good  for  little  stomachs. 
Mother  drank  the  tea  and  after  many 
bows  and  thanks,  we  departed  again  and 
were  soon  deep  in  the  work  of  packing. 

Now  we  are  in  America.  Through  the 
fall  and  winter  the  papers  have  told  of 
the  coming  of  Japanese  dolls  to  America. 
We  knew  that  our  friends  had  kept  their 
word,  for  they  had  told  us  that  Japan 
would  send  dolls  to  the  American  chil- 
dren. These  dolls  were  sent  as  an 
expression  of  friendship  for  the  Amer- 
ican children  from  nearly  three  million 
school  children  of  Japan,  one  doll  from 
each  prefecture,  fifty-eight  in  all,  escorted 
by  an  ambassador  from  Japan.  The 
American  dolls  to  Japan  were  dressed, 
many  of  them,  by  loving  little  fingers, 
each  stitch  a  message  of  love  and  good 
will.  The  Japanese  dolls  came  from  the 
shops  of  experts  but  have  been  purchased 
by  the  pennies  of  all  the  school  children, 
many  of  whom  have  few  pennies  to  buy 
the  things  they  need,  let  alone  the  things 
their  hearts  desire. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  see  some  of  these  dolls  in  New 
York  Citv.    Several  of  them  had  been  on 
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exhibition  in  the  larger  stores  where 
passers-by  gave  them  a  hasty  glance  and 
some  few  friends  of  the  Japanese  stood 
and  looked  closely,  and  wished  again  to 
be  in  Japan. 

To  see  these  dolls  we  were  too  late,  but 
a  waiter  in  a  Japanese  restaurant,  told  us 
that  some  six  of  them  were  on  exhibit  at 
the  Japanese  Christian  Association  on 
East  54th  Street  the  next  day.  Our  inter- 
■est  was  too  great.  We  must  see  them. 
So  the  next  afternoon  we  started  out — 
Mrs.  Nugent,  Mrs.  George  Noss,  her 
aunt.  Miss  Santee,  Margaret  Noss, 
Robert  Nace  and  the  writer.  It  was  new 
territory  to  all  of  us,  but  we  were  deter- 
mined to  get  there.  Onto  the  top  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  bus  we  climbed.  At  Fifth 
Avenue  and  54th  Street  we  got  off  and 
walked  east  several  blocks.  Finally,  we 
came  to  a  prosperous  looking  brick  build- 
ing, which  proved  to  be  the  J.  C.  A. 
(Japanese  Christian  Association).  On 
the  first  and  second  floors  were  offices  and 
social  rooms,  and  on  the  third,  an  assem- 
bly room  used  as  a  Church.  Here  the 
dolls  were  on  display.  There  were  six 
dolls.  Miss  Tokyo  and  Miss  Aomori, 
being  the  two  names,  I  remember.  They 
were  all  beautifully  dressed,  and  were 
surrounded  by  all  the  necessities  for 
carrying  on  their  life — two  sets  of  silk 
kimonos,  tea  services,  dressers,  mirrors. 


cooking  utensils — all  of  the  best  material 
and  finest  workmanship.  It  made  our 
hearts  glad  to  have  this  touch  of  Japan. 
We  soon  made  acquaintance  with  a  young 
Japanese  man.  He  presented  us  to  his 
pastor,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan.  We  found  we  had  friends  in 
common  in  the  Tohoku  (North  Japan), 
and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  conversation  with 
him.  It  was  good  to  see  this  fine  piece  of 
Christian  work  in  the  heart  of  New  York. 

As  we  viewed  these  dolls,  we  thought 
of  the  many  boys  and  girls  who  helped  to 
send  the  Friendship  Dolls  to  Japan.  Will 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  these  dolls?  Are  those,  who  led  the 
children  in  sending  the  dolls  to  Japan, 
making  any  effort  to  bring  one  of  these 
Japanese  dolls  into  the  midst  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  community?  It  was  a  great 
gift  we  sent  to  Japan.  Now,  we  have  a 
great  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
receive  the  friendship,  which  the  Japa- 
nese people  are  offering  to  us  through 
these  fifty-eight  beautiful  dolls.  Let  us 
be  good  receivers  as  well  as  good  givers. 

Mary  Keifer  Nace. 

Greenville,  Pa. 

Editor — Since  this  article  was  written 
the  middle  of  February,  Japanese  Doll 
Receptions  have  been  held  in  a  good  num- 
ber of  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 


Finds  ''Capacities  for  Christianity  in  Races  of  Color^ 


The  popular  notion  that  peoples  of 
color  living  in  non-Christian  countries  do 
not  have  the  possibility  of  becoming  "civ- 
ilized, educated  and  cultured"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Diffendorfer,  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  a  recent  address  in  New  York 
City. 

"A  common  attitude  today  often  ex- 
pressed is  that  the  black,  brown,  red  and 
yellow  peoples  ought  to  be  left  as  they 
are ;  that  they  have  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  inclination  to  arouse  themselves, 
shake  off  their  traditions,  change  their 
age-long  social  customs  and  become  inter- 
ested in  the  life  of  the  modern  world  as 
we  understand  it,"  said  Dr.  Diffendorfer. 
Taking  for  his  theme  "The  Power  to 
Become,"  he  gave  some  observations  from 


his  recent  world  tour  and  close  study  of 
the  Christian  Movement  in  India,  Burma, 
Malaysia,  Japan  and  China. 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  even 
those  in  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
civilization  have  in  them  the  capacity  to 
develop  into  educated  and  cultured  men 
and  women.  An  outstanding  illustration 
is  the  development  of  the  Battak  people 
in  the  mountain  country  of  North  Su- 
matra, who,  under  the  Rhenish  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Germany,  have  abandoned 
cannibalistic  habits,  ceased  their  tribal 
wars,  improved  their  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  have  erected  and  main- 
tained modern  schools,  hospitals  and 
churches  with  a  total  baptized  Christian 
community  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people." 

Dr.  Diffendorfer  also  sees  in  Chris- 
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tianity's  message  of  the  value  of  human 
personality  for  its  own  sake  a  powerful 
force  against  the  arbitrary,  rigid  social 
system  in  India  known  as  "caste." 

"There  are  already  evidences/'  he  said, 
"that  this  system  is  beginning  to  break  up 
due  to  the  fact  that  men  and  women  in 
India,  who  under  Hinduism  are  destined 
to  be  outcasts  from  India's  society,  have 
come  to  new  self-respect  and  through 
education  and  personal  experience  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  come  to  take  places  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  India's 
modern  life.  It  is  frankly  acknowledged 
by  India's  modern  leaders,  both  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  that  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  that  Christianity  has 
made  to  India  has  been  to  set  forth  the 

Student  Volunteer  Convention 

BY  Friday  evening,  Alarch  9,  approxi- 
mately 125  students  representing  ten 
different  colleges  had  assembled  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  for 
the  annual  Student  Volunteer  Convention 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  From 
the  Friday  evening  session  until  the  last 
one  Sunday  afternoon  every  hour  was 
filled  with  thought-provoking  challenges 
and  considerations  of  world  problems. 

Our  first  session  was  an  address  by  Dr. 
Brewer  Eddy,  Home  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  followed  by  a  forum  in 
which  so  many  questions  were  asked  that 
several  of  them  had  to  be  carried  over 
Hntil  the  following  morning.  Our  first 
speaker  on  Saturday  was  Harold  S.  Gray, 
for  several  years  a  teacher  of  economics 
in  China,  who  brought  to  our  attention  the 
industrial  and  economic  problems  of  that 
vast  land  where  he  has  been  working. 
This  likewise  was  followed  by  a  forum. 

Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Christian  Century,  spoke  at 
the  afternoon  session  and  conducted  a 
forum.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
conference  was  that  at  the  close  of  each 
address  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
students  to  question  any  remark  or  state- 
ment made  by  the  speaker.  Most  intelli- 
gent and  keen  questions  were  raised,  re- 
vealing the  tremendous  interest  the  youth 


possibilities  in  India's  people  regardless 
of  the  caste  or  social  class  to  which  they 
belong. 

"Numerous  evidences  were  also  found 
in  China  to  show  that  the  Chinese  have  in 
them  the  capacity  to  develop  intellect- 
ually, morally  and  spiritually  equal  to  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  in  the  ex- 
perience which  the  Christian  leaders  have 
undergone  in  the  anti-Christian  persecu- 
tion of  recent  months.  Chinese  teachers, 
doctors  and  preachers  have  shown  that 
they  propose  to  defend  'even  unto  death*" 
the  new  meaning  to  human  life  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  revealing  to  them.  This 
is  equally  true  of  Japan,  Korea  and  the 
Philippines." 

of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 

of  today  are  taking  in  missions  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

Sunday  morning,  Rev.  Everett  M. 
Stowe,  a  missionary  to  China,  spoke  on 
the  challenge  of  world-wide  Christianity. 
At  the  afternoon  session  the  thoughts  and 
considerations  of  the  conference  were  re- 
capitulated. Some  of  the  non-volunteer 
students  had  criticized  the  convention, 
saying  that  the  methods  and  ideals  were 
splendid  but  the  spiritual  note  was  lack- 
ing. The  culmination  of  the  conference 
was  in  those  last  sessions  when  the  spir- 
itual side  was  strongly  emphasized. 

A  non-volunteer,  interested  in  China 
from  a  political  standpoint,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion summed  up  his  impressions  of  the 
conference  by  saying  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  be  present  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings, but  happened  to  drop  in  for  the 
first  one  and  was  so  interested  that  he  did 
not  miss  a  session  and  even  "cut"  some  of 
his  classes  in  order  to  attend.  Some  of 
the  students  felt  that  this  convention  sur- 
passed the  Detroit  one  of  this  year  in  the 
type  of  questions  raised  and  the  discus- 
sions which  followed. 

The  plea  to  Christian  students  to  live 
in  closer  contact  with  the  power  of  Jesus, 
and  "these  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth"  were 
the  closing  challenges  of  the  conference. 

Mildred  Bailev. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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Our  Young  People 

By  Ai^liEne  Saeger  De  Chant 


"You  must  rush  and  run  if  you  would 
fight ;  or  if  you  would  take  the  best 
places  in  the  market.  But  there  are  ideas 
which  require  infinite  space  and  infinite 
time  in  Heaven's  light  to  mature;  and 
the  fruit  they  produce  can  survive  years 
of  neglect.  The  East  can  patiently  wait 
until  the  West,  in  its  mad  hurry  after  the 
expedient,  loses  its  breath  and  stops.  The 
East  knows  she  is  immortal  and  that  she 
will  appear  again  and  again  in  man's  his- 
tory with  her  gift  of  life.  Love  waits 
and  beauty,  and  the  fruits  of  sufifering ; 
and  thus  shall  wait  the  East  till  her  time 
has  come." — Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Most  of  us  want  to  amount  to  some- 
thing, to  richly  serve.  And,  oh,  how 
eager  we  are  to  be  at  it!  A  conference 
lad  wants  to  ''skip"  college  and  enter  the 
seminary ;  the  guild  girl  would  like  to  don 
the  nurse's  cap  at  once ;  Missionary 
teacher  candidates  wonder  why  the  Board 
says  "wait" ;  and  new  Missionaries  won- 
der why  Christianity  grows  so  slowly. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  thing 
of  beauty.  I  watched  Japanese  artists 
fashioning  Cloisonne  vases  that  are  years 
in  the  making.  It  took  Grazia  Deledda, 
the  Sardinian  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize, 


"some  five  and  twenty  years"  of  writ- 
ing to  produce  "The  Mother."  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  beautiful  life 
— a  minister,  a  nurse,  an  artist,  an  under- 
standing teacher,  "love,"  "beauty"  and 
one  more  thing  is  needful :  "the  fruits  of 
sufifering."  Always  shall  I  hear  the 
bound- foot  step  of  peasant  women,  climb- 
ing sacred  mountains  to  burn  incense 
sticks  and  paper  prayers  and  lay  tiny 
shoes  at  the  feet  of  the  god  of  children. 
Their  sons  and  daughters  weigh  Chris- 
tianity LONG  in  the  balance  before  they 
accept  "Christ  of  the  Oriental  Road." 

God  grant  us  grace  to  cease  our  "mad 
hurry"  and  to  "patiently  wait"  in  order 
that  the  ideals  we  hand  on  to  those  who 
follow  may  be  ideals  of  "love,"  "beauty," 
of  "the  fruits  of  suffering." 


A  citizen,  witnessing  the  parental 
farewell  of  Missionary  children,  said: 
"That's  heroism,  that's  faith,  that's  con- 
secration." Two  of  our  Missionary 
fathers,  the  Rev.  Paul  E.  Keller  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Frank  Bucher,  have  gone  on 
to  China,  leaving  behind  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 


Why!  I  Never  Thought  of  That 


Each  and  every  one  of  us  is  interested 
in  the  World  Youth  Peace  Conference  to 
be  held  in  August,  in  Holland.  Amer- 
ica's share  of  the  500  delegates  is  80.  In 
preparation  for  that  conference,  Ameri- 
can youth  are  making  earnest  use  of 
"Conflict  or  Co-operation,"  a  study  out- 
line issued  by  the  American  committee 
of  the  conference.   Why  not  write  to  that 


committee  (Room  386,  104  East  Ninth 
Street,  New  York  City)  and  secure  a 
copy  for  yourself  and  for  the  young  peo- 
ple's group  of  which  you  are  a  part?  Its 
twelve  chapters  have  to  do  with  Areas 
of  Conflict,  Nationalism,  the  Economic 
Order,  Interracial  Relations,  Religion 
and  Peace,  Propaganda  or  History  and 
What  Youth  Can  Do. 


Do  You  Know  That 

Americans    gave    away    almost  churches  we  have  established  in  Japan, 

$200,000,000  in  1927,  making  it  prob-  and  nearly  8,000  pupils  and  teachers  in 

ably  the  greatest  gift  year  in  the  history  our  more  than  100  Sunday  Schools? 

of  the  world?  A  superior  variety  of  cotton  has  been 

There  are  more  than   5,000  in  the  developed  from  native  stock  in  China? 
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Tamaki  Miura,  Japanese  soprano, 
whom  our  Missionaries  have  heard  in  re- 
cital in  Sendai,  has  made  her  radio  debut 
in  America,  in  the  title  role  of  Aldo 
Franchetti's  "Namiko  San,"  written  spe- 
cially for  her? 

A  tour  of  ''friendship  and  understand- 
ing" will  be  made  this  summer  to  South 
America  by  representatives  of  North 
American  organizations  who  are  co-op- 
erating in  an  intercontinental  program  of 
Christian  education,  social  and  health  in- 
struction in  12  strategic  centers  of  South 
America  ? 


Mr.  Kiyoki  Yamato,  Japan,  won  the 
$100  Cope  prize  contested  for  by  archi- 
tectural students  within  25  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Five  hundred  people,  representing  50 
nations,  attended  the  eighth  annual  for- 
eign students'  dinner  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  honor  guests  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Chamber  of  Commerce? 

A  swimming  pool,  a  cafeteria  and  roof 
garden  will  be  typical  American  features 
of  the  new  four-story  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Tokyo  ? 


Children's  Corner 


When  April,  one  day,  was  asked  whether 
She  could  make  reliable  weather, 
She  laughed  till  she  cried, 
And  said,  ''Bless  you,  I've  tried, 
But    the    things    will    get    mixed  up 
together." 

— Jessie:  McDe:rmott. 

"Mixed  up"  weather  is  the  nicest,  isn't 
it — not  all  sunshine — not  all  rain — but 
weather  all  "mixed  up."  "Mixed  up" 
love  is  nicest,  too — love  for  folks  the 
world  around — even  as  the  two  in  the  pic- 
ture :  the  Chinese  boy,  all  fat  with  padded 
clothes,  in  the  "Golden  State  Butter"  box, 
and  the  missionary  babe  on  the  rug. 


Have  you  seen  "Cherry  Blossom  Row" 
in  our  city  of  Washington,  where  grow 
the  gift-trees  of  Japan?  This  is  "cherry 
blossom"  month  in  Japan  and  in  our 
capitol,  too.  Let's  make  a  pilgrimage 
there — a  "cherry  viewing"  even  as  do  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Japan. 

"If  one  should  ask  you  concerning  the 
heart  of  a  true  Japanese,  point  to  the  wild 
cherry  flower  glowing  in  the  sun." 


A  little  boy  I've  read  about,  always 
wanted  his  stories  to  end  the  same  way : 


"An'  him  went  home  to  him's  muvver."" 
Chinese  and  Japanese  boys  and  girls  lilt 
"An'  him  went  home  to  him's  muvver" 
stories,  too.  And  some  I  know  give 
"muvver"  something  when  they  gO' 
"home."  They  tell  her  about  the  Jesus 
of  the  kindergarten  lady — the  Jesus  who 
loves  "muvvers"  and  blesses  little  chil- 
dren. And  they  ask  her  to  pray  to  a  real 
God,  not  to  an  ugly  god  of  bamboo  and 
mud. 

Jesus  has  need  of  every  boy  and  girl. 


''Congratulations  upon  your  Twentieth  Anniversary,  and  hope  each  year 
will  bring  you  more  success.    The  January  number  is  splendid.'' 

Mrs.  John  H.  Rettig,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 


Society 


Flora  Rahn  Lentz,  Editor, 
311  Market  St.,  Bangor,  Pa 


American  Women  at  the  Jerusalem  Meeting 


THE  "J^^^salem  Meeting"  issue  of  the 
International  Review  of  Missions 
publishes  a  number  of  papers  which  will 
be  read  at  the  conference  on  Mount  of 
Olives  during  the  fortnight,  March  24 
to  April  8.  Dr.  William  Paton,  the  edi- 
tor, says :  "In  offering  these  papers  as  a 
contribution  to  the  study  and  discussions 
at  Jerusalem,  we  join  with  others  in  the 
appeal  that  those  in  whom  the  scope  and 
intention  of  the  meeting  stir  any  chord 
of  response  may  join  in  insistent  and  con- 
tinuous prayer  for  those  who  will  come 
together  for  this  meeting.  Out  of  the 
fusion  of  hard  thinking,  careful  investi- 
gation and  prayerful  dependence  upon 
God  may  the  Christian  Mission  be  born 
again  in  many  hearts,  its  range  widened 
and  its  passion  made  more  profound." 

In  the  spirit  of  the  above  request,  we 
ask  that  we  especially  keep  in  mind  the 
women  from  the  United  States,  of  whom 
there  are  seven:  Mrs.  Thomas  Nichol- 
son, President,  W.  F.  M.  S.,  Methodist 
Church,  the  largest  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Society  in  the  world — ^the  society 


that  last  year  raised  $75,000  additional 
to  its  budget  of  $2,500,000;  Mrs.  Her- 
bert E.  Goodman,  Chicago,  President, 
Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society;  Mrs.  Goodman  has  a  prepara- 
tion for  understanding  born  from  four 
trips  around  the  world;  Mrs.  F.  J. 
McConnell,  wife  of  Bishop  McConnell; 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  National  Presi- 
dent, Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Miss  Sara  Lyon, 
Executive  Secretary,  Foreign  Division, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Silverthorn, 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  Missionary 
women,  and  Miss  Margaret  Crutchfield, 
recent  Vassar  graduate,  and  a  student 
volunteer.  Miss  Crutchfield  goes  at  her 
own  expense. 

Two  hundred  men  and  women  have 
been  invited  to  meet  with  the  Interna- 
tional  Missionary  Council.  The  entire 
attendance  will  reach  at  least  1,500.  The 
invitations  have  been  distributed  among 
representatives  of  24  countries.  To  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  allotment  35 ; 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  20 ;  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  20 ;  China,  20,  etc. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions 


BECAUSE  of  the  recognized  need  that 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions confer  closely  with  the  Federation 
of  W^oman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  North  America  in  regard  to  most  im- 
portant relationships,  policies  and  pro- 
grams, and  realization  that  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil necessitated  united  conference  and 
planning,  the  Council  did  not  until  a  late 
date  determine  whether  to  meet  in  At- 
lantic City  with  the  Federation  or  Cleve- 
land with  the  Home  Missions  Council.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  members  of  the 


Executive  Committee  hold  an  informal 
joint  conference  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
that  the  Annual  Meeting  be  at  Cleve- 
land. Mrs.  John  Ferguson,  President, 
sailed  for  South  America  four  days  be- 
fore the  Annual  Meeting,  and  other  im- 
portant members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  prevented  from  attending 
because  of  distant  trips.  In  planning  for 
the  Cleveland  meetings  major  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  National  Church 
Comity  Conference,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  annual  meetings  of  the  three 
bodies    calling   that    conference — Home 
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Missions  Council,  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  and  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America — and 
the  annual  meetings  were  somewhat  min- 
imized. 

Notwithstanding  these  adverse  factors, 
this  Annual  Meeting,  which  was  held 
January  23-24,  1928,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best.  There  was  a  delegated  registra- 
tion of  115,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  F.  W, 
Wilcox,  Vice-President-at-Large.  The 
officers  of  the  Council,  both  volunteer  and 
executive,  were  all  continued  in  office. 

Splendid  advance  was  reported  in  many 
phases  and  activities,  among  them  the 
rapidly  increasing  observance  of  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer  and  the  almost 
phenomenal  progress  during  the  year  in 
getting  in  touch  with  local  women's  inter- 
denominational groups.  Between  350  and 
400  groups  were  on  the  list  a  year  ago ; 
now  850,  which  carry  on  varied  activities, 
and  280  additional,  which  annually 
observe  only  the  Day  of  Prayer. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
World  Day  of  Prayer  made  the  sugges- 
tion at  the  annual  meetings  of  both  Fed- 
eration and  Council  that  the  sunset  hour 
on  every  Sunday  be  observed  as  a  time 
of  prayer.  If  this  is  generally  observed, 
the  earth  will  be  banded  with  definite 
prayer  for  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom not  only  on  the  World  Day  of 
Prayer  but  once  each  week. 

Women's  Organised  Interdenominational 
Work 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
considered  looked  toward  the  joint  devel- 
opment of  an  inclusive  program  for  local 
interdenominational  groups  of  church 
women,"  as  had  been  earnestly  requested 
by  the  Conference  on  Women's  Organ- 
ized Interdenominational  Work,  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  31-June  1,  1927. 
This  Conference  was  the  third,  the  others 
having  been  in  Pittsburgh,  December, 
1924,  and  Cleveland,  June,  1926.  Re- 
quests in  the  St.  Louis  Findings  had  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  of  the 
groups  directly  related,  which  met  in  De- 
cember in  New  York.  Recommendations 
from  this  meeting  are  now  being  con- 


sidered by  each  of  the  groups.  The 
Annual  Meeting  spent  considerable  time 
going  over  them  most  carefully.  The  next 
Conference  on  Women's  Organized  In- 
terdenominational Work  will  be  held  in 
Buffalo  in  June  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Executive 
Secretaries  of  Federations  and  Councils 
of  Churches. 

Relationships 

Relationships,  both  internal  and  with 
other  bodies,  had  been  studied  during  the 
year,  resulting  in  some  changes  in  titles, 
as  well  as  adaptations  of  policies  and 
programs.  The  Work  among  Farm  and 
Cannery  Migrants  has  now  been  renamed 
Migrant  Work.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
stimulating  of  local  and  regional  groups 
to  realize  the  problem  of  migratory  labor 
and  to  initiate  and  carry  forward  Chris- 
tian Social  Service  in  their  own  districts, 
the  Council  continuing  to  conduct  experi- 
mental stations  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. 

A  most  cordial  and  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship is  maintained  with  the  Mission- 
ary Education  Movement  in  the  prepara- 
tion, publishing  and  distribution  of  study 
books  for  all  ages.  Unfortunately,  no 
official  representative  of  that  body  could 
be  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Greet- 
ings were  brought  in  person  by  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Geil,  President,  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  P. 
Bishop,  representing  Miss  Ella  D. 
MacLaurin,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Woman's  Boards  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  North  America ;  Rev. 
Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Rev. 
Ernest  M.  Halliday  and  Rev.  William  R. 
King,  for  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
the  latter  having  recently  become  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  that  Council. — Abridged 
from  the  report  of  Florence  B.  Quinlan, 
Executive  Secretary. 


100  Per  Cent 

The  Women's  Missionary  Society  of 
Zion  Church,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Self,  Literature  Secretary, 
has  joined  the  100  Per  Cent  Honor  Roll, 
every  member  being  a  subscriber. 
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Among  the  Workers 


The  Woman's  Church  and  Missionary 
Federation  of  Allentown  arranged 
World  Day  of  Prayer  services  in  six  cen- 
ters of  the  city.    For  the  first  time  an 

afternoon  service  was  held  for  children. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Carrie  M,  Kerschner  was  the 
guest  of  honor  and  speaker  at  the  public 
service  of  the  W.  M.  S.,  Woodhaven, 
Long  Island,  on  March  1st. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of 
St.  James'  Reformed  Church,  Allentown, 
held  a  Washington's  Birthday  Social.  The 
pageant,  "From  Darkness  to  Light,"  was 
presented  by  fifty  young  women  of  the 
congregation.  A  group  from  the  Polish 
National  Church  presented  a  playette, 
"Under  Polish  Skies." 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Strassburger,  Secretary  of 
Organization  and  Membership  of  She- 
boygan Classical  Society,  reports,  with 
great  gratitude,  the  second  new  W.  M. 
S.  for  the  year.  Peace  Congregation  of 
Potter,  Wisconsin,  organized  February 
16  with  19  members.  Mrs.  George  Du- 
chow,  President. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Grove,  Ephrata,  is  the  pres- 
ident of  a  new  W.  M.  S.  organized  in 
Lancaster  Classis,  February  21st.  A 
cordial  greeting  is  extended  to  the  new 
presidents. 

*  *  * 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  the 
Woman's  Church  and  Missionary  Fed- 
eration of  Allentown,  Pa.,  are  extending 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  struggling 
Protestant  Polish  congregation  of  the 
city.  A  movement  is  under  way  to  relieve 
the  congregation  of  a  second  mortgage 
of  $8,500.  In  February  $600,  with  inter- 
est for  two  months  in  advance,  was  paid. 
The  Polish  congregation  includes  47  fam- 
ilies in  which  are  184  persons.  It  belongs 
to  the  ''Polish  National  Catholic  Church," 
the  only  successful  effort  at  religious  ref- 
ormation among  the  Polish  people  in 
Poland  and  the  United  States  for  cen- 
turies. There  are  in  this  country  150,000 
adherents  and  50,000  in  Poland.  At  the 
March  meeting  of  the  Federation,  Mr. 
David  A.  Miller  delivered  an  address  on 
the  Polish  fund,  under  the  caption, 
"Forward,  All  Together." 


The  last  week  in  February  the  Girls' 
Missionary  Guild  and  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  St.  Peter's  Reformed 
Church,  Zelienople,  held  a  joint  meeting. 
The  devotional  service  was  led  by  mem- 
bers of  the  W.  M.  S.  The  girls  fur- 
nished the  musical  and  literary  program. 
Mrs.  String  directed  the  games  and  other 

features  of  the  social  hour. 

*  *  * 

On  March  7th,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Churchill, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  East  Pennsylvania  Classis,  en- 
tertained the  Classical  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  luncheon  in  her  home,  Raven- 
croft,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  Following  the 
luncheon,  arrangements  were  made  for 

the  Annual  Classical  Meeting. 

*  ♦  * 

The  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.  was  one  of  the 
original  group  of  National  Missionary 
Societies  to  support  the  Migrant  work  of 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions. The  last  few  years  the  G.  M.  G. 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
annual  contribution  of  $250.  The  West- 
ern Supervisor,  Miss  Adela  J.  Ballard, 
reports  that  work  is  being  started  among 
the  Japanese  of  Asparagus  Islands,  not 
far  distant  from  Los  Angeles. 

The  account  in  this  issue  of  "Christ- 
mas Cheer  Among  Mexican  Migrants" 
can  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  G.  M. 

G.  program  for  June. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Trescher  Arnold,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  has  consented  to  prepare  a 
series  of  programs  for  the  Mission  Band 
children  of  pre-school  age.  Compara- 
tively little  material  is  available  for  that 
group  and  teachers  find  it  difficult  to 
plan  for  the  twenty-five  meetings  of 
the  Mission  Band  year.  Mrs.  Arnold  re- 
ceived her  kindergarten  preparation  at 
the  University  of  California.  That  prep- 
aration, with  her  practical  application  of 
it  during  her  Secretaryship  of  Mission 
Bands  and  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  for 
the  W.  M.  S.  G.  S.,  gives  unusual  back- 
ground for  the  program  making.  This 
winter  Mrs.  Arnold  gave  a  series  of  talks 
on  "Methods  for  Beginners'  and  Primary 
Sunday  School  Teachers,"  sponsored  by 
the  Lancaster  Y.  W.  C.  A.  During  the 
entire  series  the  attendance  ranged  from 
forty  to  fifty  women. 
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World  Day  of  Prayer  in  Greater  New  York 


FOR  years  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Mis- 
sions has  been  set  apart  annually  by 
church  women  in  many  large  cities  and 
towns  and  vil-ages  of  rural  districts 
throughout  the  country  as  the  one  time 
when  women  of  all  denominations  come 
together  for  a  period  of  intercession  for 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad.  Each  year  a  greater  number  of 
groups  have  united  in  the  observance  of 
this  day  until  in  1927  it  became  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer.  That  same  year  a  few 
representatives  of  the  Federation  of 
Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions, realizing  that  New  York  City  had 
never  had  an  adequate  observance  of  this 
day,  determined  that  something  should 
be  done.  A  meeting  was  called  of  the 
Presidents  of  all  the  missionary  societies 
of  all  the  Protestant  churches  in  Manhat- 
tan and  Bronx,  at  which  a  general  com- 
mittee was  set  up.  A  similar  method  of 
procedure  was  followed  in  Brooklyn. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Federations  of  Churches  and  the 
Brooklyn  Federation  of  Churches. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
Federation,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Family  Devotional  Hour  is  broadcast 
daily  over  WEAF,  Mrs.  John  Ferguson, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions,  conducted  this  service 
on  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  the  first 
time  a  woman  had  been  the  leader.  When 
the  plans  were  finally  completed,  eight 
churches  in  various  sections  of  Manhat- 
tan and  Bronx  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  Brooklyn  were  named  as  centers  to 
which  the  women  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  respective  districts  would  come.  The 
day  came ;  helpful,  inspiring  meetings 
were  held  and  before  long  the  commit- 
tees began  to  think  about  plans  for  the 
1928  observance. 

Earlv  in  December,  1927,  a  General 
Committee,  with  Mrs.  George  Zabriskie 
as  Chairman,  was  formed  to  plan  for  the 
observance  on  February  24,  1928.  Later 
a  sub-committee  for  each  of  the  districts, 
Manhattan,  Bronx,  Harlem,  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Staten  Island,  was  set  up. 


Again  the  Greater  New  York  Federation 
of  Churches  and  the  Brooklyn  Federation 
of  Churches  co-operated,  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  General  Committee  being  car- 
ried by  the  New  York  Federation. 
Through  their  courtesy,  Mrs.  William 
Edgar  Geil,  President  of  the  Federation 
of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  North  America,  led  the  Family  Devo- 
tional Hour  broadcast  at  8  A.  M.  from 
WEAF  on  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Each  of  the  sub-committees  worked  for 
weeks  organizing  their  districts.  Many 
preliminary  meetings  were  held  for  spir- 
itual preparation  as  well  as  for  actual 
working  out  of  details. 

When  the  day  came  there  were  meet- 
ings held  in  at  least  thirty-two  different 
churches.  These  services  were  truly  inter- 
denominational, interracial  and  interna- 
tional. Not  only  were  the  large  groups 
of  women  representative  of  many  differ- 
ent denominations  but  when  leaders  for 
the  various  meetings  were  chosen,  care 
was  taken  that  they  also  should  represent 
different  communions.  At  several  cen- 
ters prayer  was  offered  in  different  lan- 
guages— Norwegian,  Swedish,  Italian  and 
Greek.  In  some  cases  different  races  were 
represented  and  had  definite  places  on  the 
program.  In  one  church  the  flags  of  many 
nations  were  banked  against  a  green  back- 
ground. At  the  special  service  held  at 
the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  led  by 
Mrs.  John  M.  Hanna,  President,  repre- 
sentatives of  Africa,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Australia  and  Latvia  led  in  the  directed 
intercession.  As  a  result  of  the  splendid 
co-operation  between  the  leaders  in  two 
of  the  Manhattan  churches  and  the 
Chairman  in  Harlem,  talented  musicians 
of  the  Negro  race  sang  spirituals  during 
the  services  in  two  of  the  white  churches. 

The  committee  in  Harlem  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Negro  women.  Elab- 
orate plans  were  made  and  services  were 
held  throughout  the  day  and  evening  at 
Salem  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Preparations  were  made  to  serve  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  so  people  could  remain  at 
the  church  the  entire  day.  At  the  request 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  three  of  the 
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finest  speakers  known  to  the  Boards  ad- 
dressed the  different  meetings,  one  in  the 
morning,  another  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
third  in  the  evening,  when  there  were 
between  600  and  700  present.  It  was 
truly  a  day  of  prayer  and  worship.  Prob- 
ably the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the 
services  was  the  music.  Spirituals  were 
rendered  by  the  Negro  choir  as  only  they 
can  sing  them.  In  the  afternoon  the  chil- 
dren had  a  definite  part  in  the  program 
so  that  all  shared  in  the  observance  of 
the  day.  In  addition  to  the  services  on 
the  Day  itself,  a  mass  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon, which  was  attended  by  nearly  1,000. 
At  this  time  Mrs.  John  M.  Hanna,  who  is 
so  vitally  interested  both  in  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  and  the  whole  problem  of 
interracial  relations,  brought  the  message 
which  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  in  Har- 
lem. Already  they  are  planning  to  hold 
an  Echo  Meeting.  As  a  result  of  this 
firststep  in  interdenominational  co-opera- 
tion, a  permanent  organization  was 
formed  in  Harlem  to  help  toward  the 
working  out  of  solutions  to  some  of  the 
problems  of  their  own  community  and  of 
the  world. 

Beside  the  32  women's  meetings  cited, 
there  were  other  groups  uniting  in  the 
observance  in  the  various  boroughs.  At 
the  noon  hour  in  St.  John's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  downtown  busi- 
ness district,  where  luncheon  is  served 
for  two  hours  every  Friday  for  business 
girls  who  after  their  lunch  have  a  devo- 
tional period,  a  missionary  service  was 
held.  Special  mention  was  made  of  the 
Day  of  Prayer.  During  the  noon  period 
1,373  girls  were  served.  Then  on  the 
evening  before,  the  Business  Women's 
Council  devoted  their  meeting  to  the  Day 
of  Prayer,  following  the  program, 
"Breaking  Down  Barriers."  Both  of 
these  meetings  were  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Friendly  League  for  Christian 
Service. 

Another  group  to  whom  the  Day  of 
Prayer  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  stu- 
dent group  in  New  York.  A  beginning 
was  made  and  the  committee  hopes  that 
another  year  it  may  be  more  widely 
known  and  observed.    Both  at  Colum- 


bia University  and  Barnard  College  there 
was  special  mention  of  the  Day  in  the 
devotional  services ;  at  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  Dr.  Fosdick  referred  to  the 
world  observance  in  the  introductory 
prayer  in  the  morning  worship.  At  Teach- 
ers College  notices  were  posted  on  bulle- 
tin boards  and  inserted  in  the  college 
bulletin. 

On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer,  during  the  question 
period  of  the  Young  People's  Conference 
conducted  every  Sunday  afternoon  by  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling  and  broadcast  over 
WEAF,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  some 
one  asked  about  the  origin  of  the  Day 
of  Prayer.  In  answer  Dr.  Poling  gave 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Day,  telling 
about  its  beginning  in  1887. 

At  some  of  the  Mission  Board  head- 
quarters in  New  York  services  were  held. 
At  the  morning  communion  service  and 
the  noon-day  devotional  period  at  the 
Episcopal  Board  mention  was  made  of 
the  Day  and  special  prayers  were  offered. 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  spoke  on  interracial 
relations  at  the  union  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Boards  of  Foreign  and 
National  Missions,  and  the  Methodist 
Board  devoted  its  regular  worship  hour 
to  the  Day  of  Prayer.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  a  brief 
devotional  service  was  held. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  the  com- 
mittee rejoices  in  the  observance  of  1928 ; 
looking  ahead,  it  sees  much  to  accomplish 
for  the  observance  in  1929. 

Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Office  Secretary, 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions. 


Success  in  the  high  art  of  prayer  comes  only 
of  persistent  praying.  You  never  made  a 
friend  in  your  hfe  simply  by  nodding  to  another 
across  the  street,  nor  can  you  make  friends 
with  God  in  any  such  cursory  way.  True  friend- 
ship, human  or  divine,  comes  when  we  persis- 
tently cultivate  our  friends,  open  to  them  the 
wealth  of  our  nature,  and  take  into  our  lives 
the  wealth  of  theirs.  We  cannot  make  a  friend 
of  God  save  by  the  constant  cultivation  of  His 
nresence,  by  talking  with  Him  often,  by  pour- 
ing out  to  Him  day  by  day  all  that  is  in  our 
hearts. 

—George  A.  Buttrick. 
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Women's  Work 

Florence:  E.  Quinlan 

The  following  address,  given  at  the  National  Church  Comity  Conference,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  presented  one  phase  of  the  discussion  theme  for  the  evening  session  of 
January  20th.  Theme:  "What  is  the  Significance  of  the  Facts  as  Related  to  the 
Church  During  the  morning  session  Rev.  Hermann  N.  Morse  made  the  Prelimi- 
nary Statements  on  'What  are  the  Facts f  The  afternoon  session  considered  and 
discussed  ''What  is  the  Significance  of  the  Facts  as  Related  to  the  Local  Community 


IN  the  first  place,  we  must  recollect  that 
women  are,  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson 
terms  them,  "human  beings" — members 
of  the  Church  as  are  men — and  that  "their 
work,"  thus  thought  of,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  men.  As  members  of  the  Church 
they  are  vitally  affected  by  and  interested 
in  all  phases  of  the  Church's  work,  all 
community  needs,  conditions,  responsi- 
bilities. They  are  as  responsible  as  are 
men  for  the  shortcomings  and  for  the 
progress  evidenced  by  Church  and  com- 
munity. What  Dr.  Halliday  will  say 
regarding  Denominational  Agencies,  what 
Mr.  McAfee  will  say  regarding  Inter- 
denominational Agencies  should  apply 
equally  to  women  as  to  men. 

In  the  days  preceding  this  conference 
one  and  another  has  said  that  it  was  to 
focus  on  aspects  not  of  particular  interest 
to  women  and  which  did  not  closely  touch 
their  work.  "Their  work" — in  that  con- 
notation— meant  the  special,  specific,  tech- 
nically termed  "women's  work"  which 
they  do,  in  addition  to  that  as  Church 
members.  After  the  presentations  and 
discussions  of  the  day,  I  doubt  whether 
we  would  say  that  these  have  not  been  of 
particular  interest  to  women,  remember- 
ing that  women  constitute  two-thirds  of 
the  Church  membership. 

There  is  significance,  not  only  in  the 
facts  brought  out,  but  may  it  not  also  be 
significant  that  somehow  in  preparation 
for  the  conference  it  has  seemed  to  be  im- 
plied that  the  solution  lies  mainly  with 
men.  Are  we  forgetting  that  in  some 
denominations  women  have  equal  voice  in 
deciding  local  policies,  and  women  are 
proverbially  conservative,  clinging  to  tra- 
dition? Do  we  forget  that  in  many  a 
rural  locality  where  the  church  is  pre- 
ponderantly composed  of  women,  it  is 
they  who  meet  the  current  expenses,  it  is 


they  who  really  call  the  pastor,  they  who 
make  the  decisions  ?  Also,  there  is  a  much 
more  intimate  touch  between  the  national 
bodies  and  the  local  women  than  there  is 
with  the  local  men,  due  to  the  manner  of 
functioning  prevalent  among  women's 
organizations.  Shall  we  ignore  that  factor 
in  working  out  this  problem  of  comity? 

Let  us  leave  the  other  phases  for  the 
brethren  to  present  and  confine  our 
thought  for  a  few  moments  to  the  area  of 
work  bounded  by  sex. 

Specific  "women's  work"  is  related  to 
the  missionary  and  educational  Boards, 
not  usually  to  the  judicatories  of  the  com- 
munion, and  here  in  this  conference  we 
are  dealing  with  churches  as  organic 
bodies  not  so  much  with  them  in  their 
service  outreach  as  individual  churches. 
Also  when  we  are  considering  "women's 
work"  we  do  not  think  of  the  "aided 
church"  from  that  angle.  The  women's 
society  in  the  little  church  is  rather  re- 
garded from  the  angle  of  an  agency  that 
gives,  not  receives.  Possibly  it  does  not 
have  an  "adequate  program."  It  would 
not  be  particularly  pertinent  to  go  into 
details  here  as  to  programs  in  the  realm 
entitled  "Women's  Work."  But  we  may 
consider  some  of  the  psychological  limi- 
tations to  the  efifective  functioning  of 
comity,  especially  a  few  that  may  not 
have  been  emphasized  here. 

What  are  some  of  the  psychological 
limitations  to  the  effective  functioning  of 
comity?  Attachment  to  the  past,  to  the 
denominational  machinery,  the  nomencla- 
ture, the  areal  and  national  agencies  to 
which  their  local  organizations  have  been 
related,  the  fields  in  which  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  has  been  manifested.  The 
women  in  their  separate,  definite  work 
and  societies  have  a  strong  binding  sense 
like  that  of  a  family.    There  is  perhaps 
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more  heart  attachment  to  ''the  Board,"  to 
headquarters.  For  instance,  I  doubt  if 
.anywhere  near  the  number  of  men 
throughout  the  land  speak  lovingly  of 
"156"  as  do  thousands  of  Presbyterian 
women.  Do  the  men  of  the  churches, 
generally  speaking,  have  attachment  for 
the  president  of  their  national  organiza- 
tions, as  do  a  large  percentage  of  women 
in  the  women's  societies?  Though  cold 
•common  sense  might  dictate  a  change  in 
official  relationships  as  advisable  because 
of  local  conditions,  heart  attachments  are 
•difficult  to  break  and  heart  frequently 
•over-rules  head. 

Call  it  pure  sentiment  if  you  will — but 
when  a  woman  has  been  married  in  a 
•church,  has  brought  her  little  baby  to  the 
church  for  baptism,  has  followed  her  dead 
there,  and  when  that  church  edifice, 
through  comity  becomes  a  parish  house 
used  for  all  sorts  of  secular  pastimes, 
•something  within  her  cries  out  and  she  is 
not  an  advocate  for  similar  comity  adjust- 
ments elsewhere. 

In  women's  work — in  the  narrower 
meaning  we  are  now  discussing — there  is 
a  close  bond  between  the  local  women  and 
the  mission  fields  they  help  to  support. 
Frequently,  they  have  been  receiving  let- 
ters for  years,  sent  by  "our  missionary" 
(think  of  all  that  "our"  means  to  them) — 
sent  by  their  missionary,  and  duplicated 
and  distributed  by  headquarters.  These 
have  been  read  in  the  missionary  meet- 
ings, have  been  passed  from  one  to 
another  through  the  church.  Now,  if 
their  local  church  agrees  to  transfer  and 
becomes,  let  us  say,  Presbyterian  instead 
•of  Baptist,  there  will  not  be  a  word  about 
Burma  uttered  by  speakers  sent  to  them 
or  in  their  magazine  and,  instead,  they 
must  adopt  some  one  in  Siam,  a  country 
about  which  they  know  nothing,  have 
never  read  a  word  in  their  denominational 
magazines. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  dense 
ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
many,  yet  it  is  true  that  there  are  thou- 
sands to  whom  a  transfer  of  affiliation 
would  mean  real  heart  pangs  because  of 
severance  of  service  ties  of  years.  No 
longer  a  scholarship  in  such  and  such  a 
school  in  Kentucky!  Why,  it  is  like  dis- 
owning your  child. 


The  president  of  the  Presbytery  means 
little  to  most  men  in  a  local  church — but 
president  of  the  Presbyterial  Society — 
that  is  another  story.  The  women  know 
her,  love  her ;  "We  cannot  break  off  re- 
lationship, advantageous  though  you  may 
say  it  is  for  the  churches  in  the  town  of  X 
to  consolidate  and  become  one  Methodist 
church.  You  say  we  may  become  a  fed- 
erated church  and  still  retain  allegiance 
to  our  Board,  and  the  Methodist  women  to 
theirs,  and  the  Baptist  women  to  theirs. 
That  sounds  all  very  well,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  work."  So  speaks  gray- 
haired  Mother  L  ,  and  so  say  all  the 

rest  in  that  missionary  society,  and  so, 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  women's  work, 
that  church  stays  "pat."  I  do  not  say  that 
all  the  women  in  the  church  would  speak 
thus  but  of  those  in  the  "women's  work" 
— as  you  mean  it  using  that  phrase — a 
large  proportion  would  feel  that  way — 
enough  to  influence  the  whole  body  of 
women. 

In  missionary  circles,  the  fact  is  becom- 
ing realized  that  if  changes  are  to  be 
happily  effected,  there  must  be  ample  pre- 
paratory work.  If  location  of  a  station 
or  type  of  work  at  a  given  point  is  to  be 
changed — say  to  discontinue  a  school  in 
one  place  and  start  a  community  station 
instead  at  another — this  can  only  be 
ef¥ected  with  approval  by  the  women  in 
the  supporting  societies,  if  sufficient  pre- 
paratory work  is  done,  if  their  minds  are 
made  ready  before  the  change  takes  place. 
Similarly,  in  comity  adjustments,  the 
facts  have  significance,  but  bad  conditions 
will  not  be  rectified  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  until  mental  attitudes  are  properly 
cultivated.  Of  what  good  is  it  to  the 
Kingdom  to  analyze  the  significance  of  the 
facts,  to  evaluate  the  data,  unless  we  here 
begin  to  think  through  a  strategic  method 
or  methods  of  cultivating  a  tendency  not 
to  violate  principles  of  comity,  of  culti- 
vating the  desire  to  combine  where  help- 
ful, to  withdraw  where  advisable? 

Not  only  is  the  spirit  for  comity  neces- 
sary, but  also  the  machinery.  In  the  facts 
here  presented  we  note  the  long  list  of 
states  having  a  Federation  or  Council  of 
Churches  and  we  are  told  of  the  local 
Church  Federations.  These  are  cited  as 
machinery  ready  to  utilize.    There  are 
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also  some  925  women's  inter-denomi- 
national groups  of  which  we  have  record 
of  officers  and  activities,  and  many  other 
groups  not  on  our  list  but  which  are 
extant — a  powerful  force  for  comity. 
Why  were  they  not  included  in  the 
"Notes  on  the  Practice  of  Comity?" 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  women  in  the  separate  women's  de- 
nominational and  inter-denominational 
bodies?  Are  the  men  of  the  churches 
alone  sufficiently  capable  of  completely 
arriving  at  comity  goals  ?  Before  surveys 
had  started  to  become  an  indoor  pastime, 
twenty,  even  thirty  years  ago,  pioneer 
women's  inter-denominational  groups 
were  actively  functioning  in  local  com- 
munities. Places  could  be  cited  in  which 
such  a  local  group  was  the  forerunner  of 


the  local  inter-denominational  Sunday 
School  body  or  was  the  agency  which 
later  made  possible  a  local  Ministerial 
Alliance.  In  these  inter-denominational 
groups  the  women  of  all  denominations 
function  together  as  a  unit,  carrying  on 
va,ried  activities  together.  Sometimes 
they  conduct  a  local  missionary  project,, 
such  as  an  Italian  mission,  a  demonstra- 
tion in  comity.  From  working  together 
as  a  unit  for  others,  perhaps  a  way  will 
evolve  to  work  together  entirely.  Are  we 
treading  too  near  to  unity — not  just 
comity — in  such  a  hint?  If  so,  let  us 
hasten  to  return  to  decorous  denomi- 
national paths  in  our  thoughts — and  we 
are,  I  believe,  to  tread  those  paths  now 
with  Dr.  Halliday. 


The  Prayer  Calendar 


The  theme  for  the  May  program  is 
W\  Peabody — Mrs.  Peabody,  the  editor 
of  Every  land  and  the  author  of  many 
beautiful  stories  and  booklets.  As  some- 
I'Friends  of  All  the  World."  Can  you 
imagine  anyone  better  fitted  to  write  the 
prayer  for  that  month  than  Mrs.  Henry 
one  has  aptly  said,  "Mrs.  Peabody's 
supreme  interest  in  life  is  putting  world 
friendship  into  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  generation." 

As  general  chairman  of  the  Woman's 


National  Committee  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Mrs.  Peabody  is  untiring  in  her 
efforts  "that  law  and  order,  justice  and 
peace  may  everywhere  prevail." 

Have  you  noticed,  from  time  to  time,, 
that  some  of  the  dates  on  the  calendar  are 
yellow  and  others  red?  The  yellow  ones 
note  special  church  days  and  the  red  ones 
national  holidays.  May  17  is  Ascension 
Day,  May  27  Whitsunday,  and  May  30' 
Memorial  Day. 


The  Monthly  Quiz 

1.  — In  what  language  is  "Noche  de  Paz,"  ''Silent  Nightf'f 

2.  — What  do  you  understand  by  ''Friendship  School  Bags'' f 

3.  — What  House  shelters  people  from  sixty-six  countries f 

4.  — What  ceremony  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  in  the  "House''  referred 

to  in  No.  3? 

5.  — Name  several  American  women  who  attended  the  Jerusalem  Conference . 

6.  — Who  is  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody? 

7.  — What  denomination  has  the  largest  Foreign  Missionary  Society?  What  amount 

of  money  did  the  society  raise  last  year? 

8.  — How  much  do  we  contribute  toward  Migrant  work?   What  group  makes  the 

contribution? 

9.  — Complete  the  quotation,  "Books  are  keys." 

10. — What  church  of  foreign-speaking  people  is  receiving  aid  from  the  churches  of 
Allentown? 
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International  House^ 

Where  People  of  Sixty-six  Lands  Live  in  One  Home,  Proving  that  Brotherhood 

May  Prevail 

work  in  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions of  New  York  City.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Union  Seminary  are  nearby. 

In  International  House  there  is  a 
dormitory  for  women  and  one  for  men. 
The  large  auditorium  is  used  for  lectures, 
discussions,  dances,  plays  by  various 
national  groups  and  Sunday  evening  sup- 
pers. At  the  latter  all  the  members 
gather  and  after  the  meal  are  addressed 
by  some  nationally-  or  internationally- 
known  speaker.  The  building  contains 
also  many  smaller  rooms  for  the  meeting 
of  interest  and  discussion  groups;  a 
cafeteria,  and  barber,  tailor  and  trinket 
shops.  Because  of  the  great  demand  for 
rooms,  application  for  membership  must 
be  made  months  in  advance.  Some  of 
the  girls  apply  as  early  as  a  year  before 
they  come.  Students  finding  other  resi- 
dence in  New  York  may  join  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club  and  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  House  except  room  in  the  dorm- 
itories. 

After  living  in  the  house  for  several 
weeks,  one  feels  that  he  is  living  in  a 
miniature  world.  Stropping  his  razor  for 
the  morning  shave,  a  Frenchman  may 
accidentally  poke  the  rib  of  a  German. 
Concomitant  with  the  pain  international 
attitudes  arise.  Bismarck  started  war  for 
less  than  that.  But  brotherhood  prevails 
at  International  House.  At  breakfast  in 
the  cafeteria,  you  may  digest  not  only 
soft  boiled  eggs,  but  a  Moslem's  impres- 
sions of  Foreign  Missions,  which  may 
have  been  the  topic  for  discussion  the 
night  before  in  a  student  assembly.  The 
eggs  may  rest  easily  on  the  stomach  but 
the  "impressions"  are  likely  to  be  more 
disturbing.  In  the  barber  shop,  while 
an  Italian  trims  your  hair,  a  Chinese  may 
trim  your  way  of  thinking  about  the 
United  States.  The  writer  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  a  Chinese  student 
observe,  after  reading  an  American  news- 
paper, that  the  American  people,  as  a 
whole,  were  very  superstitious,  given  to 
believe  almost  any  peculiar  notion  about 
races,  etc.   This  was  quite  jarring  to  one 


INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  is  prob- 
ably the  outstanding  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  today.  It  really  had  its 
beginning  in  a  friendly  ''good  morning" 
spoken  seventeen  years  ago,  presumably 
by  an  American  to  a  foreign  student.  Out 
of  that  greeting  grew  an  organization 
called  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  Several 
years  ago,  through  the  generosity  of 
friends  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
International  House  was  built  to  be  the 
home  of  this  club.  It  is  a  spacious  nine 
story  building  located  on  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City.  Above  the  arch  of  the 
main  entrance  are  chiseled  the  words, 
which  clearly  express  its  purpose:  'That 
Brotherhood  May  Prevail." 

One  is  deeply  impressed  as  he  visits 
this  institution;  especially  so,  if  he  has 
just  come  from  Grant's  Tomb  which 
stands  a  stone's  throw  across  the  drive. 
Rising  above  the  grave  of  the  General  is 
an  imposing  vaulted  structure,  over  the 
entrance  to  which  are  written  what  the 
artist  felt  to  be  Grant's  most  significant 
words,  "Let  Us  Have  Peace."  Grant  was 
thinking  of  peace  within  the  nation. 
Within  the  shadow  of  his  tomb  is  Inter- 
national House,  representing  the  adven- 
ture of  youth  towards  peace  between 
nations.  Here  representatives  of  sixty- 
six  countries  live  together  as  though  in  a 
miniature  city.  They  mingle  in  social 
affairs  at  dances,  teas  and  parties.  They 
meet  in  formal  discussions  of  religious, 
social,  economic,  scientific  and  political 
questions  and  their  significance  for  inter- 
national affairs.  On  the  elevator,  in  the 
lobby,  or  in  the  cafeteria  they  meet  in- 
formally, learn  to  understand  each  other 
and  form  lasting  friendships.  In  1926, 
there  were  1,035  members  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club,  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
lived  in  the  building.  This  includes 
American  and  foreign  students  taking 


♦Address,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City.  Article  to  be  used  with  the  program  for 
the  June  meeting  of  the  G.  M.  G.,  instead  of 
the  leaflet  which  is  listed  in  Program  Helps. 
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accustomed  to  think  of  China  as  prac- 
tically the  home  of  superstition. 

At  an  afternoon  tea  one  may  meet  a 
Scotchman  who  admires  the  genial  Amer- 
ican disposition;  a  Frenchman  who  ad- 
mires our  practical  ability  but  deplores 
its  interference  with  the  artistic;  a  Hindu 
who  is  amazed  at  our  material  wealth,  but 
regrets  our  spiritual  poverty;  a  German 
who  wonders  at  our  efficiency;  an  Aus- 
trian who  is  astonished  at  the  big  scale 
organization  of  our  industry;  a  Russian 
who  feels  that  American  youth  lack 
earnest  idealism;  an  Englishman  who 
thinks  it  a  ''bloody  bloomin'  "  shame  the 
way  Americans  have  ''pepped  up"  the 
English  language  with  "banana  oil,"  "hot 
dogs,"  "the  cat's  whiskers,"  and  other 
"wise-cracks"  from  our  "slanguage." 
You  may  meet  a  Japanese  studying  our 
agricultural  methods,  a  Filipino  studying 
our  penal  system,  a  Turk  studying 
sociology.  The  exchange  of  ideas  which 
goes  with  contacts  of  that  kind  is  de- 
cidedly educational. 

Some  of  the  forums  on  National  and 
International  affairs  become  quite  thrill- 
ing. As  one  hears  from  these  foreign 
students,  now  a  graphic  picture  of  con- 
ditions, now  a  gentle  plea  or  a  passionate 
protest,  he  hears  the  echo  in  America  of 
old  orders  that  are  rapidly  changing.  As 
you  come  to  know  intimately  these  people 
from  other  countries  and  form  strong  ties 
of  friendship  with  them,  you  come  to 
feel  that  you  are  taking  part  in  a  process 
out  of  which  shall  grow  that  international 
mind  which  shall  fully  recognize  that 
^'within  four  seas  all  are  brothers." 

The  map  of  China  used  to  suggest  to 
me  ideas  gathered  from  childhood — 
opium,  superstition,  lack  of  education. 
Now  I  think  of  it  as  the  home  of  a  cul- 
tured and  talented  artist,  the  home  of  a 
keen  student  of  philosophy  and  the  home 
of  a  refined  but  earnest  student  of  law 
and  politics.  This  process  means  much  to 
international  good  will.    It  may  help  the 


world  to  become  what  International 
House  tries  to  be,  "I  am  a  house  of 
echoes.  What  of  Love,  Friendship  and 
Understanding  my  friends  sing  into  me, 
will  come  back  to  them." 

Several  thousand  former  members 
have  already  echoed  this  sentiment  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  They  in- 
clude statesmen,  as  for  example,  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo ;  university  professors, 
engineers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  men 
and  women  in  other  professions  whose 
influence  will  be  felt  in  moulding  world 
policies. 

The  effect  of  International  House  on 
American  thinking  is  sometimes  very 
marked.  A  Southerner  with  a  deep- 
seated  race  feeling  went  abroad  as  a  mis- 
sionary. After  returning  to  this  country, 
he  spent  some  time  in  International 
House.  One  morning  while  he  was  shavr 
ing,  a  Negro  "presumed"  to  be  friendly 
with  him.  For  a  moment  the  old  feeling 
of  revulsion  came  back  to  him  and  he 
almost  lost  his  temper.  Then  he  thought 
of  his  missionary  work  and  felt  shamed 
and  humiliated.  Today  this  gentleman 
is  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  Negro 
universities  of  the  South. 

Thus  at  International  House  world 
friendship  is  being  established  by  ex- 
change of  culture,  social  life  and  frank 
discussion  of  national  anl  international 
questions.  This  is  most  forcefully  sug- 
gested at  the  Candle  Ceremony  held  at 
the  close  of  each  school  year.  The  cere- 
mony is  one  of  great  beauty  and  spiritual 
symbolism.  A  representative  of  each 
nation,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his 
country,  lights  his  neighbor's  candle,  say- 
ing as  he  passes  the  light,  "I  represent 

 "  (giving  the  name  of  his 

country).  When  all  the  candles  are 
lighted,  the  service  concludes  with  these 
words,  "As  light  begets  light,  so  Love, 
Service  and  Goodwill  are  passed  on  to 
others." 

E.  O.  BUTKOI^SKY. 


"The  Outlook  of  Missions  is  the  best  ever.  I  often  lend  copies  to  my 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  it  is  a  great  inspiration  and  source  of  joy  to  all 
of  us:' 

Miss  Grace  H.  Love,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Woman's  Missionary  Society 
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Christmas  Cheer  Among  Mexican  Migrants 

From  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Sara  J.  Reed,  worker  among  Mexican  Migrants  in 

Southern  California 


WHEN  I  returned  to  El  Centro,  two 
boxes  of  lovely  toys  from  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.,  were  waiting  for  me.  I  had  to 
keep  these  things  in  my  tiny  room  so 
long,  I  began  to  feel  quite  attached  to  the 
dollies,  dishes,  mechanical  toys,  books, 
balls,  and  games  that  I  had  to  see  every 
day. 

Churches  and  many  individuals,  the 
motion  picture  theatre  and  the  Valley 
Press  all  deluged  me  with  toys,  candy, 
nuts,  fruit,  provisions  and  clothing  for 
distribution  in  the  camps. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  a  number  of  help- 
ers to  distribute  the  cheer,  but  nearly  all 
my  volunteers  failed  to  make  good,  so  I 
was  snowed  under  with  so  many  things 
from  many  sources. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  with  two  help- 
ers, I  visited  four  camps.  We  carried  a 
small  Migrant  Christmas  Tree  and  a 
Baby  Migrant  Organ. 

Arriving  at  a  camp  we  announced  our 
presence  by  means  of  the  small  boys  who 
scurried  from  tent  to  tent,  calling  the  in- 
habitants small  and  great  to  ''come  and 
see  Christmas."  Setting  up  the  tree  and 
the  organ,  we  began  to  sing  carols.  The 
jolly  little  tree  did  help  so  much  to  make 
it  seem  ''Christmasy."  Gay  trimmings  and 
toys  and  dolls  made  it  a  center  of  interest. 
After  the  songs,  some  in  Spanish,  some 
in  English,  I  told  the  story  of  the  first 
Christmas.  To  some  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  heard  the  story  in  Spanish. 

In  one  Mexican  camp  we  had  a  really 
beautiful  setting  for  the  whole  program. 
We  set  up  our  tree  and  organ  under  the 
euclayptus  trees  near  the  doors  of  the 
arrow  weed  dwellings  (there  are  always 
the  outer  or  kitchen-living  rooms  of  the 
tents).  Looking  on  were  the  shy  mothers 
holding  babies  in  arms,  others  with  small 
children  peeping  round  mother's  skirts 
and  holding  on  for  safety — real  skirts 
they  are  and  plenty  long  and  wide  to  hide 
a  child  of  three,  four  or  five  years.  Men 
still  more  shy  standing  back  among  the 
trees  and  near  the  wagons  or  Fords,  pre- 
tending to  be  busy  repairing  something — 
in  the  front  line  the  children  of  school 
age,  who  had  been  out  in  the  world  and 


who  are  not  afraid.  These  listened  to 
every  word  of  the  story  and  sang  the 
Spanish  songs  lustily,  as  soon  as  they 
caught  the  refrain  and  the  lilt  of  the 
music.  ''Noche  de  Paz,"  "Silent  Night," 
is  just  as  popular  in  Spanish  as  in  Eng- 
lish. 

John  3 :  16  was  memorized  by  several 
small  boys  and  *'God  is  love"  by  the  very 
least  of  these. 

Then  the  presents  were  distributed,, 
first  to  the  tiniest.  When  the  candy,  fruit 
and  nuts  were  passed  to  the  farthest  man 
at  a  tree  or  a  Ford  who  had  tried  to  look 
uninterested  before,  we  saw  the  hard  lines 
fade  and  a  soft  light  glow  on  faces  of 
those  who  were  receiving,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  our  tokens  of  good- 
will. 

The  tourist  camps  were  visited,  too, 
for  we  have  a  great  many  Migrant  white 
Americans  living  in  free  auto  camps  in 
the  valley.  Daylight  had  fadded  when  we 
reached  an  auto  camp  on  the  edge  of 
town.  Just  a  rosy  glow  and  the  evening 
star  told  where  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest. 
When  the  children  were  told  to  run  and 
call  all  the  others,  we  soon  had  a  little 
group.  With  lights  from  the  car  and  a 
low  fire  on  a  rubbish  heap,  we  set  up  the 
tree  and  the  organ  and  began  to  sing. 
Somehow  that  twilight  service  was  the 
tenderest  of  all.  It  carried  folks  to  other 
Christmases  back  home  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Texas  and  other  States.  Memo- 
ries of  better  days — father,  mother  and 
home — came  to  towsled  men  and  slat- 
ternly women  who  have  arrived  by  paths 
of  least  resistance  to  a  very  poor  make- 
shift for  life. 


A  AJkxicax  Shack 
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As  I  told  the  story  of  how  Jesus  came 
just  like  the  newborn  babe  in  that  camp 
to  a  humble  home,  grew  up,  lived, 
preached  and  taught  to  show  us  the  way 
to  live,  one  small  girl  interrupted  by  say- 
ing, "And  we  never  done  it." 

As  we  passed  our  gifts  around  a  slov- 
enly woman  said,  "Well,  we  have  to  hand 
it  to  El  Centro.  It  is  the  only  town  that 
€ver  did  anything  like  this.  I  am  going 
to  write  to  my  mother  in  Kansas  and  tell 
her  how  El  Centro  does  at  Christmas." 

A  father  came  and  thanked  us  for  re- 
membering his  children.  He  said,  "My 
children  are  sure  going  to  school  and 
Sunday  School  after  this.  Kids  need  an 
education  bad  enough,  but  if  they  ain't 
got  religion,  education  don't  'mount  to 
nothin'." 

Worship  Period 

(For  June  Meeting) 

".  ..  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself." 
John  12:32. 

Call  to  Worship:  "Herein  was  the  love  of 
God  manifested  in  us,  that  God  hath 
sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might  live  through 
him." 

Response:  John  3:  16. 
Hymn:  "Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excel- 
ling." 

Meditation:  I  Corinthians  13.  (Read  or 
repeated  in  unison.  Seated.) 

Silent:  That  all  may  face  the  task  of 
lifting  up  the  Christ  with  love  for 
all  mankind. 

Prayer:  (All  heads  bowed)  "Our  loving 
Father,  who  hast  given  us  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another  as 
Thou  hast  loved  us,  help  us  to  be 
kindly  afifectioned,  and  to  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart.  Put  far 
from  us  all  anger  and  evil-speaking, 
that  we  may  walk  in  love,  even  as 
Thou  hast  loved  us.  Grant  us  in  all 
our  doubts  and  uncertainties  the 
grace  to  ask  what  Thou  wouldst 
have  us  to  do,  that  Thy  spirit  may 
save  us  from  false  choices;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

Solo:  "My  Task." 


Literature  Chat 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 


REMINDER :  For  May.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  send  for  additional  copies  of 
the  "Prayer  for  Spiritual  Union  of  Man- 
kind." They  sell  for  2j^c  each.  Beauti- 
fully printed  they  would  make  an  admir- 
able souvenir  for  that  Mother-Daughter 
Banquet  you  are  planning  for  May.  Be 
sure  you  have  enough  copies  of  "Follow 
the  Gleam,"  the  song  the  girls  love  to 
sing.   10c  each,  75c  per  dozen. 

For  June — There  are  enough  copies  of 
"Toward  an  Understanding  of  Japan." 
Send  postage  for  any  more  desired.  Why 
not  try  for  a  campaign  to  get  subscribers 
to  Everyland?  $1.00  per  year.  Send  a 
club  of  five  from  your  Church.  8,000 
copies  of  the  February  Everyland  were 
sent  as  a  Valentine  to  the  children  of 
Japan.  Get  ready  to  print  the  signs  for 
the  Tableau  "The  Way  of  Love  and 
Victory." 

"Books  are  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure ; 
Books  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure; 
Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead ; 
Books  are  friends — come,  let  us  read." 

"The  World  in  a  Barn,"  $1.25  ;  "Indian 
Playmates  of  Navajo  Land,"  75c;  "The 
Upward  Climb,"  75c;  "Our  Japanese 
Friends,"  75c,  are  books  for  Juniors. 
Have  you  used  them?  Stewardship 
Stories,  35c;  More  Stewardship  Stories, 
35c;  "Stewardship  Stories,"  by  Guy 
Morril,  50c,  contain  much  fine  story  and 
play  material. 

"The  Girls'  Every  Day  Book,"  $1.00; 
"The  Gid  Who  Walked  Without  Fear," 
60c;  "The  Goodly  Fellowship,"  $1.50, 
would  make  appropriate  gifts  for  girls. 

How  about  one  of  the  Baby  Series 
books,  40c;  or  the  Nursery  Series,  60c 
each ;  or  the  Everyland  books,  25c  each, 
for  Promotion  Day? 

Those  residing  in  the  area  of  the 
Eastern  Depository  order  from  Carrie  M. 
Kerschner,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  All  those 
residing  in  the  area  of  the  Western  De- 
pository order  from  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  2969  West  25th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Girls'  Missionary 
Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 


•''VVT'ORLD   friendship,  the  ideal  of 

\N  Christian  international  relation- 
ship, begins  with  our  neighbors."  What 
better  opportunity  have  we  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  world  friendship  than  to 
begin  with  our  Mexican  neighbors?  The 
topic  for  discussion  for  the  June  meet- 
ing is  ''Our  Nearest  Neighbors — the 
Mexicans."  Do  we  know  our  Mexican 
friends?  Before  we  pass  judgment  on 
friends,  we  must  know  them.  Study  the 
fifth  chapter  of  "New  Paths  for  Old  Pur- 
poses" and  conclude  for  yourself  what 
is  the  best  thing  for  an  individual  to  do 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  kindly 
feeling  with  Mexico.  In  your  Guild  meet- 
ing discuss  the  question,  "Why  should 
we,  as  citizens  and  future  voters,  know 
and  care  about  the  international  attitudes 
of  our  country?" 

In  the  "Program  Helps"  for  the  June 
meeting  is  listed  a  leaflet  on  "Interna- 
tional House."  This  article  was  not  put 
in  the  packet,  but  appears  in  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook  of  Missions.  Assign 
the  article  to  one  of  the  girls  to  review 
at  the  June  meeting. 

Last  year  the  girls  of  many  of  our 
Guilds  dressed  and  sent  Friendship 
Dolls  to  Japan.  We  realize  by  this  time 
that  these  dolls  have  had  an  indescribable 
influence  upon  arousing  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  friendship  and  goodwill  between 
the  children  of  Japan  and  America. 

Another  opportunity  has  come  to  us ! 
The  Committee  on  World  Friendship 
Among  Children  have  arranged  a  pro- 
ject for  cultivating  understanding  and 
goodwill  between  the  children  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  How?  By 
•sending  Friendship  School  Bags  to  the 
children  of  Mexico.  Every  Guild  and 
Mission  Band  is  asked  to  send  at  least 
one,  and,  if  possible,  two  bags. 

If  your  community  has  not  provided 
for  a  place  at  which  you  may  get  the  bags 
you  may  secure  them  from  the  Commit- 


tee on  World  Friendship  Among  Chil- 
dren, 289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  at  $1.75  each,  postpaid,  including 
the  picture  cards  and  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  World  Friendship  Commit- 
tee. A  check  should  always  accompany 
the  order  for  the  Friendship  School  Bags. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
agreed  to  receive  and  to  distribute  the 
Bags  to  the  primary  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  about  15,000 
schools  in  Mexico  and  over  1,200,000 
pupils. 

If  every  Guild  sends  one  bag  we  can 
make  about  400  children  happy,  but  if 
every  Guild  sends  two  bags  we  can  make 
almost  800  children  happy. 

NEW  ORGANIZATIONS 
Girls'  Missionary  Guilds 
Ohio   Synod — Miamisburg,   O.,  Mrs. 
Meta  Mathes,  organizer.  12  charter  mem- 
bers. 

Midwest  Synod — Culver,  Indiana,  Zion 
Reformed  Church.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Newman 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Page,  organizers.  12 
charter  members. 

Mission  Bands 

Eastern  Synod — Nazareth,  Pa.,  St. 
John's  Church.  Miss  Josephine  Kiefer 
and  Miss  Lena  Marchs.  9  charter  mem- 
bers. 

Potomac  Synod — Brookford,  N.  C. 
Faith  Church.  Rev.  W.  R.  Shaflfer,  or- 
ganizer.   18  charter  members. 

Pavia,  Pa.  Mount  Zion  Church.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Miller,  organizer.  9  charter  mem- 
bers. 

What  Do  You  Know? 

1.  — When  was  the  Girls'  Missionary 

Guild  organized  ? 

2.  — What  was  the  name  of  this  depart- 

ment at  first  ? 

3.  — When  was  the  name  changed? 

4.  — Who  was  the  first  Guild  girl  to  go 

to  the  foreign  field? 

5.  — Who  of  the  Field  Secretaries  of  G. 

M.  G.  have  served  in  foreign  fields? 

6.  — Upon  what  number  was  the  G.  M. 

G.  budget  for  1927-28  based  ? 

7.  — What  was  the  G.  M.  G.  Thank 

OflPering  challenge  ? 

8.  — To  what  missionary  work  does  the 

G.  M.  G.  Thank  OflPering  go? 
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9. — What  missionary  work  is  aided  by 

the  G.  M.  G.  budget  for  1927-28? 
10. — Of  what  organization  is  the  G.  M. 
G.  apart? 

Send  your  answers  with  your  name 
and  address  to  Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller, 
2969  West  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  O., 
by  May  1st.  Correct  answers  and  the 
names  of  those  sending  in  correct  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  June  Outlook  of 
Missions. 


The  Mission  Band 

Lucy  Welty,  Secretary 


ST.  PAUL'S  ORPHANS'  HOME  has 
been  the  recipient  of  some  fine  hand- 
work from  Mission  Bands.  Several 
times  the  children  have  received  Christ- 
mas cards  and  Easter  baskets  made  and 
presented  by  St.  Paul's,  Butler.  This 
wide-awake  Band  is  directed  by  Mrs. 
Foringer  and  Miss  Reynders  and  is 
always  finding  new  means  by  which  they 
can  add  a  bit  of  sunshine  to  children  of 
other  Bands. 

The  Band  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  made 
interesting  illustrative  booklets  which 
were  sent  to  St.  Paul's.  The  care  with 
which  the  children  store  these  little  re- 
membrances among  their  personal  treas- 
ures, would  convince  any  observer  of  the 
value  of  this  method  of  vitalizing  the 
handwork  of  the  Mission  Band.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Marstellar  is  leader  of  this 
Band. 

The  Mission  Band  of  Louisville,  Ohio, 
made  and  sent  to  St.  Paul's  Home  two 
beautiful  comforters  at  the  Christmas 
season.  Here  is  something  delightfully 
useful.  Mrs.  IVL  E.  Myers  directs  this 
Band. 

Jerusalem  Band,  Rimersburg,  Pa., 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lea  Horn 
made  and  sent  to  St.  Paul's  at  Christmas 
time  forty-six  articles  as  gifts  for  the 
children.  Among  these  were  dolls,  purses, 
books,  handkerchiefs  and  wash-cloths. 
The  children  of  our  Home  appreciate 
these  gifts.  This  personal  touch  of  the 
Mission  Band  is  the  very  best  way  to 


arouse  and  insure  a  real  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  other  children  among  our 
Band  children.  We  hope  to  get  more 
reports  of  this  kind  of  activity. 

Mission  Band  Devotions 

THE  devotions  should  have  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  program.  Children 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  commit  Scrip- 
ture, the  passages  to  be  short  and  within 
the  child's  understanding. 

The  Scripture  lesson  should  usually  be 
read  by  a  child  who  has  studied  it  and  is 
able  to  read  it  well. 

Prayer  is  all  important.  Children 
should  look  upon  prayer  as  conversation 
with  God,  they  should  learn  to  love  it,  to 
use  it  spontaneously,  to  go  to  God  as  to  a 
gentle  parent.  Set  prayers,  if  simple,  are 
good.  Some  Bands  have  been  successful 
in  cultivating  sentence  prayer. 

Children  usually  are  delighted  to  com- 
mit verses  from  hymns  and  prayers  in 
rhythm.   Every  child  loves  such  as : 
''Jesus  keep  me  day  by  day 
Ever  in  Thine  own  sweet  way 
Help  me  to  be  good  and  true. 
Teach  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 
Teach  children  to  thank  God  for  the 
things  they  have  enjoyed,  to  ask  Him  to 
help  them  do  the  things  they  should,  to  go 
to  God  in  prayer  before  attempting  any- 
thing difficult  or  important,  then  when 
they  have  accomplished,  to  show  their 
gratitude    in    prayer.      Prayer  habits 
formed  at  this  age  will  grow  and  in  no 
case  ever  be  entirely  lost  or  forgotten. 

A  Correction 

The  members  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  W.  M.  S.  of  Pittsburgh 
Synod  are  Mrs.  D.  J.  Snyder,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  chairman;  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Schucker,  Swissvale ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pur- 
baugh,  Wilkinsburg ;  Mrs.  J.  Grant  Wal- 
ter, Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Peters, 
Penn.  In  a  recent  account  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  activities  of  the  Educational 
Committee,  reported  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  M.  S.  of 
Pittsburgh  Synod,  the  name  of  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Renoll  appeared  in  The  Outlook  in 
the  place  of  Mrs.  Purbaugh. 


Four  Books  You  Should  Possess 

Fifty  Years  of 
Foreign  Missions  in 
the  Reformed  Church 

Forty  Years  in 
Japan 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  RICHARDS 
Compiler 

DR.  JAIRUS  P.  MOORE 
Author 

A  book  of  rare  value  to 
those  who  wish  a  correct 
history  of  our  Foreign  Mis- 
sion work. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of 
our  Japan  Mission  told  by 
one  who  gave  his  life  to  the 
work. 

Price — ^Three  Dollars  Postpaid 

A  Special  Offer 

The  Martyr  of 

Tohoku 

Huping 

The  Scotland  of  Japan 

Dr.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew 
Author 

DR.  CHRISTOPHER  NOSS 
Author 

A  pen  picture  of  the  heroic 
life  and  death  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Reimert. 

Giving  the  best  insight  into 
the  life,  customs  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  in 
North  Japan. 

Send  all  orders  to 

BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Ashbaugh. 


I 


President, 
Rer.  Charles  E.  Creitr,  D.D 
Vice-President, 
Hon.  Horace  Ankeney. 


Secretary, 

Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Rev.  John  H.  Poorman. 

Treasurer, 
Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer. 
Legal  Advisor, 
Elder  John  W.  Appel,  Esq. 
Field  Secretaries. 
Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Rev.  Daniel  Burghalter,  D.D.,  Tiffin.  Ohio 
Field  Worker, 
Miss  Alliene  S.  DeChant,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Medical  Examiner, 
Dr.  John  H.  Dubbs. 


BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  HUSSIONS 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz,  D.D.,  Hon.  Horace  Anke- 
ney, Rev.  Allen  R.  Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert 
S.  Bromer,  Rev.  George  W.  Richards,  D.D..  LL.D., 
Elder  David  A.  Miller,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal,  Esq. 


Members  of  the  Board, 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Creit*.  D.D.,  Rev.  Allen  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer,  Rev. 
Frederidc  Mayer,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  M.  G.  Darms, 
D.D.,  Rer.  Albert  B.  Bauman,  D.D.,  Rev.  George 
W.  Richards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Edwin  W.  LenU. 
D.D.,  Elder  John  W.  Appel,  Esq.,  Elder  George  F. 
Bareis,  Elder  WiUiam  W.  Anspach,  Elder  Horace 
Ankeney,  Elder  David  A.  MUler,  Elder  J.  Q.  Truxal. 
Esq..  Elder  Henry  C.  Heckerman. 

Meetings. 

Annual  Board  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  March. 
Executive  Committee  meetings  are  held  monthly  except 
in  July  and  August. 


FORMS  OF  BEQUEST  FOR  MISSIONS 


For  tkf  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
I  ^ive  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Elder  Joseph  S.  Wise, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
 dollars. 


Par  the  Board  at  Foreign  Mieeiamt. 

I  ^fve  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Rev.  Albert  S.  Bromer. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  treasurer,  the  sum  of 
  dollars. 


WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOQETY 


L.  Anewalt,  Alto  Vista  Apartments,  1036 


Mrs.  L 
Walnut  street,  Allentown,  Pa 

Vice-Presidents, 

Mrs.   B.   B.   Krammei.   14  Clinton  avenue.  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Mrs.    Irvin    W.    Hendricks,   259    S.    Main  street, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Levy,  Somerset,  Pa. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.   F.  W.   Leich.  600  Elberon  avenue,  Dayton, 

Treasurer. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Herbster.  Prospect,  Ohio. 

Statistical  Secretary 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman.  303  Diamond  street. 
Berlin.  Pa.  Executive  Secretary 

Miss  Carrie  M.   Kerschner    416  SchaflE  Bldg.,  1505 
Race  street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Director,  Educational  Commission, 
Mrs.    Irrin    W,    Hendricks     259    S.    Main  street. 
Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Literature  and  Student  Secretary, 
Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle.  416  SchaflF  Bldg..  1505  Race 
street.  PbiUdrlphia.  Pa 

S'cretory  oi  Thank  Offrrtnj 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Cas^elman.  518  Brown  avenue,  Butler,  Pa 


Secretary  of  Life  Members  and  Members 
in  Memoriam, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Fillman,  2213  Tioga  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Secretary  of  Mission  Band  Department, 
Miss  Lucy  Welty,  c/o  St.  Paul's  Orphans'  Home, 
Greenville,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and 
Field  Worker  of  Mission  Bands, 
Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller,  2969  W.  25th  street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Secretary  of  Printing, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Gekeler.  3861  W.  20th  street.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

W.  M.  S.  Editor  Outlook  or  Missions. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Lentz.  Bangor.  Pa. 

Historian, 

Mrs.  F.  H  Diehm.  255  Hamilton  street.  Rochester 
N.  Y 

Secretory  of  Temperance, 
Mrt.  C.  C.  Bost,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Secretary  of  Stewardship, 
Mrs.  John   Lentz,   Milton,  Pa. 
Secretary,  Central  West, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Back,  Sauk  City.  Wis. 
Secretary.  Organisation  and  Membership, 
Mrs.  Abram  Simmons.  203  E.  Washinsrton  street. 
Bluffton.  Ind. 


